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PEEFACE. 



The Essays contained in this little Volume are re- 
printed from the periodical publications in which they 
appeared several years since. The questions to which 
they refer have not yet received a solution^ which 
biblical critics unanimously adopt. And as the time 
which has elapsed has not altered my opinion respect- 
ing the conclusions maintained in them^ I have thought 
it not unseasonable to reproduce them, with such 
additions and alterations as have suggested themselves 
in the interval. In all important points they remain 
the same. 

The Essay, on the priority of the Gospel of Mark 
originated in the endeavour to form a clear idea of 
the events of our Lord's crucifixion, recorded with 
such perplexing variety by the evangelists. Finding, 
as I thought, the clue in the Gospel of Mark, I was 
naturally led to inquire into the relation in which it 
stood, both as regarded its age and its authority, to 
the first and third Gospels. From this investigation 
I was convinced, not only that the opinion in which 
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I had previously acquiesced^ that Mark had abridged 
Matthew and availed himself of Luke^ was unfounded^ 
but that his Gospel bears internal evidence of being 
the oldest of the three which it is now customary to 
distinguish as the synoptics, and that where they 
differ, it deserves to be considered as the most authen- 
tic record of our Lord's life and teaching. The other 
view was then more prevalent among biblical critics ; 
lately the current seems to have changed; but as 
much diversity of opinion still prevails, even among 
those German critics who have most profoundly 
studied the question, the results of an inquiry, inde- 
pendently conducted, may not be without interest. 

The question of priority and relative authority 
among the biographers of our Lord, is not one of 
mere curiosity. It was long assumed that there could 
be no essential variation, much less inconsistency, in 
their narratives, and that, by some means or other, a Con," 
semtJLS Evangelistarum was to be brought about. How 
pernicious this assumption has been, the history of 
biblical hermeneutics abundantly shows. The attempt 
of the harmonist is now abandoned, in all schools of 
scientific biblical criticism. But those who, finding 
perfect reconciliation impossible, have resorted to 
selection, proceed often in an arbitrary manner, now 
preferring one evangelist as an authority, now another, 
without having established any ground of justification 
for their preference. Or, if a ground of preference 
has been assigned, Matthew, as an apostle, has been 
generally supposed to be a safer guide than Mark, a 
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reporter at second-hand. If the following Essay is at 
all successful in maintaining its thesis^ this preference 
must be considerably modified. 

There is another point of view in which this ques- 
tion of priority becomes very important. It is not 
merely in the order or the circumstances of their 
narratives that the three synoptical evangelists difier. 
The picture of our Lord's character and teachings of 
his views of his own office^ and the nature of his 
mission^ comes out with no trivial differences^ according 
as we take Matthew^ Mark^ or Luke as our authority. 
Nor can it be denied that there are traces of the 
influence of subsequent events upon the minds of the 
narrators^ changing the colour^ if not the outlines^ of 
the history. The nearer the date of the record to the 
time when an occurrence took place^ or a discourse was 
delivered, the less likelihood there is that memory 
should have failed, or that the words of the teacher 
should have been deflected from their original meaning. 
In this respect also, I believe that Mark deserves a 
preference over Matthew and Luke, which has not 
generally been accorded to him. 

Since the Essay on the Gift of Tongues was writ- 
ten, the subject has been treated by Dean Stanley, 
in his work on the Epistles to the Corinthians. With 
the free and candid spirit of his criticisms is united 
an intimate acquaintance with the writings of St. 
Paul, and one who is perplexed by the difiSculties of 
the common interpretation naturally hopes to find in 
his work a solution of them. I must confess that 
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his .explanatioDB do not appear to me satisfactory. 
May I not add| that they seem hardly satisfactory to 
himself? 

The subject of the third Essay may be thought not 
to deserve the minute criticism which has been be- 
stowed upon it. Nothings however^ can be considered 
trifling, that relates to the actions of St. Paul, and 
Bone among the events of his life is more remarkable^ 
than his address to the Athenians on Mars Hill. Our 
judgment of the character of that address depends 
very much on the meaning of a single word in his 
exordium^ and as opposite senses have been attributed 
to it| a more exact investigation of its use by the 
Athenians themselves, than I have found in any of 
the commentators, may enable us to decide, whether he 
meant to praise them as religious, or blame them as 
prone to superstition. 

York, December ^ 1863. 
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ESSAY L 



THE GOSPEL OF MARK, 

THE PKOTEVANGELIUM. 



The question of the priority of composition among 
our three first evangelists has been discussed by more 
than one generation of biblical critics, without having 
received any decisive solution. The second of the three, 
80 far from being considered as the first in the order 
of composition, has been generally treated as not 
having even a claim to originality, and has been called 
an abbreviator of Matthew and Luke. Such was the 
opinion of one of the most eminent biblical scholars 
of the last century, J. J. Griesbach, expressed in his 
'* Commentatio quo Marci Evangelium totum a Matthsei 
et Lucse Commentariis decerptum esse monstratur.^* 
The same opinion appears in a modified form in the 
writings of Schleiermacher, De Wette, Baur, who 
think that Mark had the Gospel of Matthew and 
Luke lying before him, and that by injudiciously 
/^ B 
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attempting to combine them^ he has made his own 
narrative confused and inconsistent.^ 

That Mark deliberately epitomized the two other 
Grospels is in itself very improbable, though there 
can be no question of the fact, that there is little 
in his Gospel which is not in Matthew or Luke; and 
that there is not only a conformity in the events, but 
a correspondence in phraseology which precludes the 
supposition that each has written independently of 
the other. Sut, before Mark can justly be called an 
epitomizer, more must be shown than that his Gospel 
is the shortest of the three, and that many things are 
wanting in it which are found in the other two. It is 
evidently possible that, instead of his omitting these 
events and discourses, his may have been the original 
narrative, which they have added to or modified. 

Let us for the present leave out of view the very 
probable tradition of the Church, that Mark, being 
the interpreter of Peter, set down in his Gospel all 
that he remembered of the things said or done by 
Christ; and suppose that with the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke before him, he sat down to make an abridg- 
ment of them. He has deserved small thanks for his 
labour, from those into whose hands his work came as 
a substitute for the others. In Matthew he has 
omitted the whole account of the genealogy and birth 
of Christ, the visit of the wise men, the massacre of 

* This opinion is carefully examined and shown to be 
groundless by EUlgenfeld, Das Marcus EvangeliMm^ &c., and 
Wilke, Der UrevangduU 
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the innocents^ the flight into Egypt^ the details of 
the temptation^ the sermon on the mounts the sealing 
and watching of the sepulchre^ the excuses of the 
guard, and the interview of Christ with his apostles in 
Galilee. In Xuke he has omitted the birth of John 
and the infancy of Christ, as well as the precise indi- 
cations of time which that evangelist has given ; the 
parables of the prodigal son, the good Samaritan, 
Lazarus and Dives ; the raising of the widow^s son, 
the cure of the ten lepers, and the discourse of our 
Lord with Simon the Pharisee. Never, surely, was 
papyrus or parchment more unnecessarily and inju- 
diciously economized. It is easy to see why the 142 
books of Livy, the 44 of Trogus, the 80 of Dion 
Cassius, should have been abridged or epitomized ; but 
the diflference of bulk between a copy of Matthew or 
Luke and one of Mark is too inconsiderable, to afford 
a motive for a companion of one apostle to lay a 
mutilating hand upon the work of the companion of 
another apostle, or of an apostle himself. Griesbach 
has, indeed, noticed a circumstance which might well 
have caused him to doubt whether Mark could have 
epitomized Matthew. '^ Mark,^^ he says, '^ sometimes 
surpasses Matthew in the perspicuity and distinctness of 
his narrative; nay, is even more accui*ate, and ap- 
proaches nearer to the truth of facts.'' This is little 
in accordance with the character of an abridger, and 
proves him to have been, as far as these deviations go, 
an original and independeQt witness. 

In calling the Gospel of Mark the Protevangelium 

B 2 
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I do not mean to deny that there may have been a 
written record of still earlier date, though I see no 
proof of its existence, at least in the Greek lan- 
guage. The Hebrew original of Matthew having 
been lost, we cannot judge in what relation it stood 
to Mark^s Gospel. The Christian writers speak of 
the Hebrew Matthew as the first written of the 
Gospels, but we do not know by whom or when 
it was translated into Greek, or what addition the 
translator may have made.* It is probable that 
Mark's Gospel preceded this translation. I assume no 
hypothesis respecting the cause of the verbal harmony 
between the three first Gospels, though I cannot con- 
ceive of its originating, except from written documents. 
If, however, the priority of Mark's Gospel to the others 
can be established, it will go far to confirm the opinion, 
that where there is a verbal coincidence between him 
and Matthew or Luke, they have copied his language. 
Luke professes himself to be a compiler. What I mean 
is, that the Gospel of Mark exhibits the Christian tra» 
dition of the life of our Saviour in an earlier form than 
either of the other Evangelists as we now have them, 
and was written at a time nearer to that of his ministry. 

* " Matttous, propter eos qui ex circumcisione crediderant, 
evaugelium Christ! Hebraicis literis verbisque composuit, 
quod quia postea iuGrsecumtranstulerit non satis certum est." 
— Hieron. Cat. Vir. 111. Matth. He had seen and copied it, 
and it is said to have been extant in the time of Constantine. 
It was a different book from the *' Gospel according to the 
Hebrews," of which he frequently makes mention. — ^Augus- 
tine de. Consensu Evangelistarum, Lib. 1, c. 2. 
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The arguments by which I propose to establish this 
are such as would be applicable to the works of any 
three biographers, deriving their materials from their 
own recollections, or the memorials of others. The 
erangelists claim no supernatural source of knowledge, 
no divine superintendence to guard them from error 
in recording or selecting. There can be no reasoning 
from the characteristics of their works, if we do 
not consider them as men of like infirmities with 
ourselves, liable to failure of memory, exposed to all 
the influences of their age, their country, and their 
personal connections. We must also regard the tra- 
ditions which they collected and preserved as subject 
to those variations and accretions which gather, even 
in short periods, around the original nucleus of facts. 
Unless this be allowed in its fullest extent, there is no 
scope for criticism. The Deus ex machind puts an end 
at once to all human agency, and all reasoning upon 
human probabilities. 

The opening of the Gospel of Mark suggests the 
idea that it was written by one who had not acquired 
a conception of the relation in which the events he 
records stood to the history of the world, and there- 
fore takes no pains to connect it with that history. 
Beyond its internal connection with the tetrarchy of 
Herod, and the procuratorship of Pontius Pilate, 
things essential to the narrative, there is nothing to 
fix the date of our Saviour^s ministry. Its simple title 
is " Beginning of the Announcement of glad tidings of 
Jesus Christ, Son of God.^' The Gospel according to 
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the Hebrews, framed upon the original of Matthew, 
began, as far as we can make out from the confused 
accounts which have come down to us, with a reference 
to the reign of Herod as the time of John the Baptist's 
preachiug.* Luke, on the other hand, like a practised 
historian, who feels that he is writing of an event 
which concerns the world at large, prefixes to his history 
of our Saviour's preaching the date of the reign of 
Tiberius, the names of the high priests of the year, 
and the Boman procurator, the division of provinces 
among the tetrarchs, and the age of Christ at the 
commencement of his ministry. His preface shows 
that he wrote at a time when many had already taken 
the subject in hand, and he is anxious to impress his 
readers with the idea that he has used all diligence in 
preparing his own work. John's Gospel is equally 
devoid with Mark's of all reference to chronology in 
its opening, but from a very different cause. He re- 
garded the ministry of his master altogether in its 
spiritual, not at all in its external, relation. '* The 
kingdom of God," or "of heaven," which forms so 
prominent a topic in the other evangelists, and to 
which some idea, more or less refined, of an outward 
and visible manifestation of divine power was always 
attached, occurs only twice in his Gospel, and iu the 
same connection, the discourse with Nicodemus, where 

* According to Epiphanius (Hseres. 80, c. 18), Herod was 
called in this Gospel *' King of Judaa" The tetrarch (Mark 
vi. 14) was popularly called king, and this quotation, suppos- 
ing it to be correct, would not necessarily imply that Herod 
the Tetrarch had been confounded with Herod the Great. 
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our Savioar teaches that a man must be bom again^ 
and of the spirit^ or he cannot enter it. John alone 
records the declaration of Christ. before Pilate, that his 
kingdom was not of this world. John asugns to him 
no humim parentage, nor describes him as the son of 
the carpenter. He traces the divine word which 
dwelt in him to the bosom of the Father and the 
beginning of time. For this reason, probably, not 
because a chronology was to be found in the other 
evangelists, he has said nothing of the time of 
Christ^s appearance. 

As the Gospel of Mark is without a preface, so it is 
without any formal conclusion. In our Bibles, indeed, 
it appears to be finished off after the manner of a his- 
tory^ the subsequent appearances c^ our Lord, his 
ascension, the fortunes of the Gospel and its 
preachers winding up the whole. But critics are gene- 
rally agreed, that the last verses, from the ninth inclu- 
sive, are not genuine.* Is it, then, conceivable that 
any one sitting down to epitomize Matthew and Luke, 
both of whom (the latter at great length) relate events 
subsequent to our Lord's resurrection, should break off 
his own abridgment with the mention of the female 
disciples flying in terror from the sepulchre 7 That 
the author contemplated a reader appears from Mark 
xiii. 14, but the conclusion indicates an early compo- 
sition and publication, before the somewhat shadowy 
and varying narratives of our Lord^s appearances after 

* This question will be more fully considered in the Seeond 
Essay. 



^ 
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the resurrection had become a definite part of the 
Christian tradition ; before^ therefore^ the appearance 
of the other two Grospels^ in which these narratives are 
incorporated, Peter refers to them generally^ but not 
specifically^ in his address in the house of Cornelius.* 
How early the composition of this document must 
have taken place is evident from the circumstance 
that Apostle had not yet become a title. In Luke and 
in the Acts it is repeatedly given to the Twelve^ just 
as at the present day ; in Mark^ as in Matthew, it 
occurs once, and only once, and then in circumstances 
which clearly mark the difierence of usage. The 
manner of their first mission is related, with no import- 
ant difference, by the three evangelists (Matt. x. 1 ; 
Mark iii. 14; vi. 7 ; Luke ix. 1), except that Matthew 
calls them apostles from the first ; Mark only when 
they return from their mission (vi. 30), and then using 
airoaTo>^i in the sense in which it is used both in 
classical Greek and in the Septuagint, as equivalent to 
ol aTTsa-ra^ifjisvoi " the messengers,'* " those who had 
been sent out,*' the name having reference to this 
special mission. Accordingly, he never again applies 
the name to them, calling them always ol ioih/ia. 
Luke, on the other hand, expressly says (vi. 13), he 
named them apostles, and accordingly gives them this 
title in his subsequent history (xvii. 5 ; xxii. 14) .f 

♦ Acts X. 41. 

f Matthew (viii. 14) calls Simon, Peter, bat does not relate 
till xvi. 18, our Lord's giving him that name. Mark (i. 29) 
relating the same event as Matthew, the cure of his wife's 
mother, calls him Simon. 
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That Mark does not use o Kifiog as a title of our Lord^ 
is a similar indication of the early composition of his 
Gospel. It occurs xi. 3. (comp. Matt. xxi. 3) — o nv^iog 
auToS xf f <'«v «;c^' (ill our version, " The Lord hath need 
of him'^), but evidently in the sense of '' our master.'* 
He nowhere uses it as the distinctive title of Christ, 
except in xvi. 19, 20 ; and this diflFerence is one of the 
arguments which prove that the concluding verses of 
the Gospel must have been added at a considerably 
later period. John employs it as a title early in his 
Gospel (iv. 1), "When the Lord knew that the 
Pharisees had heard,'' &c. Luke uses it repeatedly 
in this sense (vii. 13, 21, 11 ; xvii. 5), as might be 
expected from the author of the Book of Acts, in 
whose time it had become established in usage. Even 
the commencement of Mark's Gospel, in which 
'InjoSg X^ia-Tog is found as a recognized name, excites a 
suspicion that the introductory verses may have been 
added when, from its original character of a collection 
of anecdotes, gathered from the preaching of an 
apostle, it was converted into a biography. 

Again, Mark only represents the Twelve as receiving 
a commission to go forth and preach, to heal diseases 
and cast out daemons, while Luke adds some instruc- 
tions adapted to the circumstances under which they 
were sent out, and the reception which they had to 
expect. Matthew, who, in many instances, has brought 
together what was said by our Lord at different 
times, joins in one address (x. 16) the instructions 
which were suitable to this special mission, and others 

B 3 
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haying reference to a time when the apostles should 
be '^ as sheep among wolves/' persecuted and scourged, 
brought before councils, kings and governors, a state 
of things which could not possibly occur in this purely 
local mission. This warning and exhortation is intro- 
duced by Mark (xiii. 9), as by Luke (xxi. 12), in a far 
more appropriate place, when our Saviour is predict- 
ing the state of his religion, in the interval between 
his resurrection and his second coming. Luke has 
transferred the charge in part (x. 3; comp. Matt. x. 16) 
to the mission of the Seventy. 

This coincidence between Mark and Luke, where 
they deviate with apparent reason from Matthew, 
might be explained by Mark's having had Luke's 
Gospel before him, and several German critics suppose 
this to have been the case. The presumption, how- 
ever, if we suppose that either has been a copyist of 
the other, is always in favour of the originality of 
Mark, Luke acknowledging that he had predecessors 
in setting forth our Lord's history, among whom Mark 
may very well have been included, while Mark bears 
no traces of second-hand authority, but many of 
independent composition and recent recollection. 

In numerous passages, Mark, whom I consider as the 
representative of the apostle Peter, relating the same 
^ event as Matthew or Luke, accompanies his narrative 
with the mention of those minute circumstances which 
impress an eyewitness, and are as distinctly remem^ 
bered and as naturally set down when he records the 
event, as the more important matters for the sake of 
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which the story is related. Bat as the same narratiTe 
passes from a contemporary's record to a formal 
biography, and further to a history, these minute cir- 
cumstances, the adjuncts, rather than the essentials of 
the story, are gradually dropped. Where the same 
events are related, a comparison of the three evan- 
gelists will show that Mark is more circumstantial than 
Matthew, and Matthew than Luke, though the differ- 
ence between the last and the second is not so great 
as between the second and the first. The following 
examples will illustrate this remark. It must alwaya 
be borne in mind that we have not Matthew's Grospel 
in its original form. 

In the account of the calling of James and John, 
Mark (i. 20) says that they left their father in the 
fishing-boat "with the hired servants;'' Matthew 
(iv. 22) omits this last circumstance, but mentions 
their father Zebedee, while Luke (v. 11), who has intro* 
dueed the call of these apostles in an appropriate place, 
makes no mention even of the father. In the history 
of the preaching of the Gospel, such as it was his 
purpose to write, it was of no moment who remained 
behind in the vessel ; the important point was, that 
the apostles immediately obeyed the call of Christ, 
left all, and followed him. 

When Mark relates the crossing of the lake to the 
country of the Gadarenes (iv. 35), he notices that 
other small boats accompanied the vessel in which our 
Lord embarked. It was a circumstance which would 
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strike one relating or recording what he had recently 
seen^ but it was of no importance as a link of the 
narrative ; for those boats gave no aid in the storm 
which ensued^ nor is any further mention made of 
them. Matthew and Luke^ though in other respects 
they closely agree with Mark^ take no notice of these 
boats. 

Matthew (xxvi. 9)^ giving an account of the anoint- 
ing of our Lord^s feet in the house of Simon^ at 
Bethany^ represents his disciples as sayings ''This 
ointment might have been sold for much/' In Mark 
(xiv. 5)^ the cavil is not attributed to his disciples ; 
" there were some who said/' and for the indefinite 
" much " we have '' three hundred denarii.'' In John 
(xii. 5)^ the remark is fixed on Judas^ probably from the 
odium into which he had fallen through his treachery. 
The suggestion, " the poor ye have always with you," 
is much more natural as addressed to the wealthy 
Pharisee and his friends (Luke vii. 36), in whose 
house the occurrence probably took place, which ap- 
pears so strangely dislocated and repeated in the 
evangelists, than to his disciples. 

Mark (ii. 1, 3) begins his narrative of the cure of 
the paralytic man by saying, that when it was known 
that he was gone into a house, great numbers came 
together, so that there was not even room to get to the 
door, and then proceeds to relate how the cripple was 
lowered through the roof. Matthew (ix. 1) mentions 
the fact of the cure very concisely, not noticing the 
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crowd or the difficulty of approaching our Saviour. 
Luke (v. 19) says nothing of the assembling of the 
crowds but alleges its eidstence as the reason why the 
bearers carried the cripple up to the house-top. This 
difference is instructive : one writer sets down circum- 
stances in the order in which they occur; the other 
introduces them when they are necessary to explain the 
connection of events — one is the manner of an eye- 
witness^ the other of an historian. 

After his transfiguration our Lord descends from 
the mount and cures an epileptic boy. Mark 
thus describes the transaction: — "When he came 
towards his disciples he saw a great multitude about 
them^ and scribes disputing with them ; and the 
whole multitude was struck with awe when they saw 
him^ and ran towards him.^^ Matthew simply says 
(xvii. 14), " When they came to the multitude a man 
approached him kneeling;'' Luke (ix. 37), only that 
the multitude was waiting for him. But the eager 
rush of the people towards Jesus was clearly the con- 
sequence of the failure of the disciples to perform the 
cure; this encouraged the cavils of the scribes and 
caused the appearance of the Master on the scene to 
be hailed with emotion. 

This is not the style of an epitomizer. Some of the 
German critics, who deny the originality of Mark, 
impute to his Gospel characteristics precisely the 
reverse of an epitome, ^^a tendency to a certain 
breadth and fulness in narration, a disposition to adorn 
his style and render it more lively by graphic addi- 
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tions/^* This is quite an arbitrary explanation of a 
characteristic^ which finds a much more natural cause 
in the vividness and distinctness of personal recollec^ 
tion. Events traditionally preserved are liable^ no 
doubt^ to be altered in transmission^ but not by such 
life-like touches as these ; while the notion that they 
are the mere ornaments of style transfers the modern 
art of the novel writer to a people and age and a condi- 
tion of society, to which they are wholly foreign. Such 
examples abound in Mark's Gospel. 

Twice it is recorded that our Lord had children 
before him, and in both cases, Mark mentions that he 
took them in his arms (ix. 36; x. 16), a circum- 
stance which is not noticed by the other evangelists 
(Matt, xviii. 2 ; Luke ix. 47 ; Matt. xix. 13 ; Luke 
xviii. 16). It was not necessary to the lesson of 
humility in the one case nor to the benediction in the 
other, that he should take them in his arms. Shall we 
say, with the German critics before alluded to, that 
this is a sentimental addition of the second evangelist, 
or rather recognize in it a precious trait of the bene- 
volence of our Lord, manifested in act as well as word, 

• See Hilgenfeld, Das Marcus Evangelium, pp. 40-49. Ac- 
cording to this writer, Mark was a master of the art of 
chiaroscuro in narrative. Explaining why, after mentioning 
(iii. 6) the counsel of the Pharisees and Herodians to MH 
Jesus, Mark inmiediately adds that a great multitude followed 
him and that he chose his apostles, he attributes it to his 
** pictorial tendency, artistically to group light and shade in 
his narrative," and " turn in succession the bright and dark 
side of our Lord's history to the reader's view," p. 30. 
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which has been omitted by the historians as unnecessary 
to the connection of events ? It was not important^ 
again, to the moral of the story of the young man who 
inquired what he should do to inherit eternal life, that 
we should know that '^when Jesus looked on him he 
loved him^^ (Mark x. 21), a circumstance which 
neither Matthew (xix. 16) nor Luke (xviii. 19) men- 
tion ; but who does not acknowledge in it the hand of 
a living witness and contemporary, recording his im- 
pression while the colours of memory are yet warm 
and glowing ? 

A comparison of the manner in which Matthew and 
Mark respectively relate the incident of the lawyer 
questioning our Saviour as to which was the great 
commandment, shows how inappropriate is the cha- 
racter of an epitomizer which has been applied to 
Mark. ''Jesus said unto him. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it : Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets'' 
(Matt. xxii. 37). " And Jesus answered him. The first 
of all the commandments is. Hear Israel ! The 
Lord our God is one Lord : and thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength : 
this is the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself. There is none other commandment 
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greater than these. And the scribe said unto him^ 
Well^ Master^ thou hast said the truth : for there is one 
Gk>d^ and there is none other but he : and to love him 
with aU the hearty and all the understandings and with 
all the soul^ and with all the strength^ and to love his 
neighbour as himself, is more than all burnt offerings 
and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly, he said unto him. Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God'* (Mark xii. 28-34). If either evan- 
gelist has abridged the other, it is certainly not Mark. 
He represents, too, more correctly the spirit of the 
question. In Matthew it is captiously asked to tempt 
Jesus ; in Mark it appears to be a serious inquiry on 
the part of one who admired our Lord^s wisdom, and 
wished to obtain his opinion on a doubtful question. 
Jesus receives it in the same spirit, and bestows the 
highest praise on the questioner which he could give 
to one who was not actually a disciple. 

Again, if we compare the narrative of the storm on 
the sea of Galilee in Matthew and in Mark, we shall 
find that Matthew is brief and vague where Mark is 
graphic and precise : — 



Matth. viii. 23. 
And when he was entered 
into a ship, his disciples fol- 
lowed him. And, behold, there 
arose a great tempest in the 
sea, insomuch that the ship 
was covered with the waves : 
but he was asleep. And his 
disciples came to him, and 



Mabe iv. 35. 
And the same day, when 
the even was come, he saith 
unto them, Let us pass over 
unto the other side. And 
when they had sent away the 
multitude, they took him, even 
as he was, in the ship. And 
there were also with him 
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awoke him, saying, Lord, 
save us : we perish. And he 
saith unto them, Why are ye 
fearfol, O ye of little faith ? 
Then he arose, and rebuked 
the winds and sea ; and there 
was a great calm. But the 
men marvelled, saying, What 
manner of man is this, that 
even the winds and the sea 
obey him ! 



other little ships. And there 
arose a great storm of wind, 
and the waves beat into the 
ship, so that it was now foil 
(filling). And he was in the 
hinder part of the ship, asleep 
on a pillow : and they awake 
him, and say unto him, Master, 
carest thou not that we perish ? 
And he arose, and rebuked the 
wind, and said unto the sea. 
Peace, be still (Si^a, irc^t- 
fUMTo). And there was a 
great calm. And he said 
unto them. Why are ye so 
fearful? How is it that ye 
have no faith? And they 
feared exceedingly, and said 
one to another, What manner 
of man is this, that even the 
wind and the sea obey him ? 

Mark (x. 32) thus describes our Lord's disclosure of 
his approaching sufferings to his disciples : — " And they 
were on the way going up to Jerusalem ; and Jesus was 
going before them, and they were filled with awe, and 
were afraid as they followed. And Jesus again taking 
the twelve began to speak to them of the things which 
were about to happen to him/' This lively descrip- 
tion of the disciples lingering behind their master in 
perplexity and dread, while he goes boldly forward 
towards the scene of his suffering, Matthew (xx. 17) 
reduces to the simple announcement that " As Jesus 
was going up to Jerusalem, he took the twelve apart on 
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the way^ and said to them ** And yet Mark is 

an epitomizer of Matthew ! 

As Jesus enters Jericho (Mark x. 46)^ blind Barti- 
meus sits by the roadside begging ; and hearing that 
Jesus was passing by, cries aloud for aid. Our Lorc[ 
passes on, and the crowd reprove the blind man ; but 
he cries the more loudly^ and our Lord, halting when 
Bartimeus was be}'ond the reach of his own voice^ 
commands those about him to call the blind man. 
The summons is conveyed to Bartimeus, and^ casting 
away the incumbrance of his upper garment, he rises 
from the ground and comes to him. This is the account 
of Mark ; that of Matthew is substantially the same^ 
except that he speaks of two (xx. 29), but he has 
dropped the mention of the name, and the circum- 
stance that Jesus called him by the medium of others^ 
and the throwing off his garment, which marks so 
strongly the eagerness of his hope. The specification 
of names, which are omitted in Matthew, is remarkable 
in other passages, Jairus (Mark v. 22); Simon, 
Alexander, and Bufus (xv. 21). 

Mark (ii. 18) says the disciples of John and the 
Pharisees *' were keeping fast " {ia-av vna-rsiovrei), which 
explains their coming to Jesus to ask why his disciples 
did not do the same. This is characteristic of the self- 
righteous, who make their own practice a standard for 
others. In Matthew (ix. 14) it is more generally and 
tamely given, without mention of the fast whichi the 
others were then keeping, or of the Pharisees as taking 
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part in the qaestion. In the narrative of the event 
which gave rise to our Lord^s warning against the 
leaven of the Pharisees, Matthew (xvi. 5) only says, 
"When they were come to the other side they had for- 
gotten to take bread ;^' Mark (viii, 14), " They had not 
in the ship with them more than one loaf/' It may 
seem a trifling circumstance, yet I think it worth notice. 
In the introduction of the prophecy concerning the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Mark (xiii. 1) relates that, 
as he was going out of the Temple, one of his disciples 
said to him, ^^ Master, look what large stones and 
what large buildings ! ** Such an exclamation was 
naturally suggested by the unusual size of the sub- 
structions by which the Temple was supported, pre- 
cisely at the place where they must have descended, 
in order to cross the valley and reach the Mount of 
Olives, from which his prophecy was delivered. 
Matthew (xxiv. 1) says that as he went out from the 
Temple "the disciples came to him to show him the 
buildings of the temple ; '' as if the whole body, or a 
considerable part, had gathered round him, for the 
purpose of drawing his attention to the architecture 
of the Temple, instead of its being the passing remark 
of one, suggested by the special locality. Luke's 
account is still more vague (xxi. 6) : " When some said 
concerning the Temple that it is adorned with beau- 
tiful stones and offerings,'' &c., a remark that might 
have been made anywhere, at any time. Matthew 
omits the interesting circumstance which Mark spe- 
cifies (xiii. 3), that when our Lord prophesied the 
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destruction of the Temple he was ^' right over against 
it/^ Luke (zzi. 6) does not even mention the place 
where the prophecy was delivered. 

So in Mark xii. 41, our Lord^s position when he 
noticed the act of the poor widow is distinctly marked. 
'' As he sat over against the treasury/' the place in 
which, according to the Talmudists, thirteen tubes 
were fixed, to receive contributions. Luke (xxi. 1) more 
vaguely says, ^' He looked up, and saw the rich men 
casting their gifts into the treasury •'' Mark notices 
that the people were casting in copper, x^^^h ^^^ 
money of the poor. Luke uses the general word iSga. 
Mark, with the same precision, represents our Lord, 
when sending his disciples on their mission, as forbid- 
ding them to take elg riiv (dvnv x»>^ov, the viaticum of 
poor travellers, such as they were. Luke (ix, 3) sub- 
stitutes a^yigiov, which Matthew (x. 9) expands into firt 
Xf y^ov, fAYiH agyy^ov, an unnecessary prohibition, surely, 
in their circumstances. Gold money must have been 
rare indeed, in the purses of the fishermen of 
Galilee (Acts iii. 6) ; yet the words in Matthew would 
lead one to suppose, that each had a hoard of gold and 
silver to draw from. 

In the narrative of our Lord's apprehension, Mark 
(xiv. 51) introduces a circumstance not found in 
Matthew or Luke, but which strongly indicates an 
eyewitness. ^^ And there followed him a certain young 
man, having a linen cloth cast about his naked body ; 
and the young men laid hold on him, and he left the 
linen cloth, and fled from them naked.'' There was 
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no motive to invent such a circumstance ; nothing in 
the narrative hangs upon it; but it is in itself highly 
probable. Roused by the commotion which our 
Lord's apprehension excited^ the young man had risen 
hastily from bed, and, without waiting to put on his 
tunic, had wrapped himself in a bed-sheet of linen, 
which, on being seized by the guard, remained in 
their hands, leaving the wearer free to make his 
escape, which he could not have done from a close- 
fitting garment, like the tunic. 

If we compare the accounts given respectively by Mark 
and the other evangelists, especially Matthew, of our 
Lord's actions and discourses, we shall find that where 
they difier, the advantage, in point of credibility, is in 
favour of Mark. Mark (i. 30) relates the entrance of 
our Lord into Peter's house, and his cure of his mother- 
in-law, as immediately following his first appearance as 
a divine teacher in the synagogues, which itself closely 
succeeded the call of Simon and Andrew, James and 
John; while Matthew (viii.l4) represents an expedition 
of our Lord into all Galilee, preaching and working 
miracles, as well as the delivery of the sermon on the 
mount, as intervening between these two events. There 
are special reasons in this case for preferring the order 
of Mark, since Matthew (ix. 9) had not yet been called ; 
while Mark, if there be any truth in the ecclesiastical 
tradition of Peter's connection with the composition of 
his Gospel, derived his information from the best pos- 
sible authority. Nor is it in itself very probable that 
our Saviour should deliver his sermon on the mount, 
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before the number of his apostles was complete. In 
Mark (iii. 13) the going up into the mountain follows 
the call of Levi (Mark ii. 14)^ and is accompanied by 
the selection of the Twelve. Matthew (iv. 12) describes 
our Saviour as removing from Nazareth to Capernaum, 
coupling with his change of abode the supposed ful- 
filment of a prophecy. The account of Mark^ though 
he makes no mention of his residence in Capernaum, 
previous to the call of Peter and the sons of Zebedee, 
and seems to imply that it was in consequence of 
Peter^s call that he came to Capernaum, and took up 
his abode in his house^ is not perhaps inconsistent 
with that of Matthew ; but the manner in which the 
latter evangelist has connected events has been evidently 
influenced by his peculiar leaning, to find everywhere 
fulfilments of Old Testament prophecies. 

In Mark (iii. 21) we are told that ^ the friends of 
Jesus {oi waf aurou), who appear, from the subsequent 
history, to have been his mother and brethren, were 
alarmed at the state of mind in which he appeared to 
be, and wished to place him under restraint — iiiiy^ov 
xfaTYiaai aurov, BMyov yaf on IlitrTif. The excitement 
which produced the alarm of his friends was mali- 
ciously turned by the scribes who came down from 
Jerusalem, to the disparagement of his miraculous 
powers. According to the philosophy of the times, 
such a mental state as they attributed to him was the 
result of dsemoniacal possession, and they alleged that 
he cast out daemons by virtue of the power of the 
most potent of them, Beelzebub. Here we see a 
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natimd sequence of events. The same charge of casting 
out daemons by Beelzebub twice is introduced by Mat- 
thew (ix. 34^ xii. 27)^ but he has omitted altogether to 
notice the apprehensions which our Lord's own friends 
entertained of his unsound state of mind^ and leaves 
us without the clue which Mark suppUes to the reason 
of this special imputation. This '^calumny of the 
Holy Spirit '^ indicated at once a perversity of mind 
and corruption of hearty which left no hope of repent- 
ance^ nor consequently prospect of forgiveness^ either in 
the present or the future age. In Matthew^ besides the 
omission of the characteristic feature of the narrative^ 
various other sayings of our Lord, having no special 
reference to this charge, are introduced (xii. 32-37), 
while Mark, with more probability, describes him as 
confining himself wholly to the exposure of its ab- 
surdity. The addition in Matthew, " If I by Beelzebub 
cast out dsemons, by whom do your children cast them 
out ?" disturbs the order of our Lord's reasoning, in- 
troduces an extraneous argument, and places him on 
the same footing with the common exorcist. 

A comparison of Matthew xiv. 1-13 with Mark vi. 
14-29, in the account of the execution of John the 
Baptist will show, that if either evangelist is to be 
considered as an epitomizer of the other, the cha- 
racter belongs to Matthew rather than to Mark. It 
is observable, too, that Mark gives a more favourable 
view than Matthew of the relation between the Baptist 
and Herod. Matthew says that ^^he wished to put 
him to death, but feared the people, because they held 
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him to be a prophet/' Mark says, '^ he feared John^ 
knowing him to be a just and holy man^ and kept him 
with him {a-WBTYi^ei alnov), and when he heard him, 
did many things, and heard him gladly/' This more 
lenient judgment, proceeding from a Christian writer, 
whose bias would be against the Tetrarch, is entitled 
to the preference; it is^ besides^ in accordance with 
the character of Herod (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 8). 

Mark gives a more connected account than Matthew 
of our Lord's proceedings after the feeding of the 
4000, which took place on the eastern shore of the 
lake. Thence they crossed, Matthew says, to the 
neighbourhood of Magdala, Mark, of Dalmanutha (a 
variation not likely to proceed from an epitomizer), on 
the western side, and again to the eastern. Matthew, 
then, without explanation, brings them to the neigh- 
bourhood of Csesarea FhiUppi, while Mark informs us 
that they passed through Bethsaida, which lies north 
of the lake, and in the route towards Csesarea. 
Comp. Matt. xvi. 1-13 ; Mark viii. 10-27. 

It has been imputed to Mark, that he has in- 
troduced in an unsuitable place (iv. 21) the saying 
of our Lord respecting the light which is not brought 
to be put under a bushel, but to be set upon a stand, 
which Matthew (v. 14) more appropriately connects 
with the description of his disciples as the light of 
the world. The same thought may be appropriate in 
more than one connection, and the same illustration 
may have been used more than once by our Lord. It 
is certainly not out of place where it occurs in Mark. 
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The apostles had asked him the meaning of the 
parable of the sower, and before furnishing them with 
the explanation, he had told them (v. 11) that it was 
given to them to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of God, but that those who stood without* were ad- 
dressed in parables, in order that, in the language of 
the prophet, they might not understand and be con- 
verted. He then explains the parable of the sower, 
and having done so, resumes the train of thought of 
V. 11. Thfe truths which he had concealed from the 
multitude, but communicated to them, were not for 
ever to be kept secret ; the lamp, though it might 
temporarily be concealed, was brought to give light, 
not to be hidden under a bushel or a bed ; its desti- 
nation was to be placed where its light might be 
diffused.f " Nothing is hidden but with the ultimate 
purpose of its being made manifest; nothing kept 
secret but that in due time it might come abroad. 
Let every man hear the truth who has ears to hear,'' 

* On this phrase De Wette has founded an argument 
for the late origin of Mark's Gospel, as if it must have been 
borrowed from the epistles of Paul, in which it frequently 
occurs as descriptive of the unbelieving world (1 Cor. 6, 12 ; 
1 Thess. 4, 12). But the phrase in Mark is not, as in the 
epistles, ol <f{a>, descriptiye of a class, but cKelvois rols <ffa>, 
where cKciVoi is used, as the critics say, b€iKTiK&s, " those who 
are out yonder" pointing to the multitude who, while Jesus 
was conversing with his disciples alone, stood at a distance. 

f Matthew says, " Neither do men light a candle and put 
it undei: a bushel ; " Mark, " Is a candle brought to be placed 
under a bushel or under a bed ? " It may be placed there, but 
that is not the purpose of bnnging it 

c 
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f. e, a mind prepared to listen. Thus all appears con- 
nected and appropriate. "Take heed what ye hear; 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you^^ — the accessions of knowledge which you 
shall receive will be proportioned to the attention with 
which you listen. He that hath this quality shall 
gain increase of knowledge ; without it even the little 
he may have will be lost. In the parallel passage in 
Matthew (xiii. 12), the maxim "from him that hath 
not/' &c., is connected with the inability of the 
multitude to understand our Lord^s parables ; in Mark, 
more appropriately as it seems, with the exhortation 
to listen to instruction in order to profit by it. 

Luke's ^^e'TTETs Trag anovBTt (viii. 18) is more suitable 
to the connection than Mark's t/ attoiiTe (iv. 24). 
But is not this rather a presumption that Luke copied 
and corrected Mark than vice versd ? 

It has been imputed to Mark,* that in relating the 
question of the lawyer to Christ (xii. 28) he has 
mistaken its drift, and made our Lord answer it by 
quoting that which (Deut. vi.) stands first in nume- 
rical order, whereas in Matthew the question is simply 
" What is the great commandment ?" (xxii. 36.) But 
as the answer in Matthew is " This is the first and 
great commandment," the probability is that Mark 
has given the question most accurately. First has in 
neither case any reference to number, but to pre- 
cedence in importance. 

In the warning to flee from the impending destruc- 
if- Paulus Commentar. ad loc. 
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tion^ Mark (xiii. 16) says^ '^ Let not him that is in 
the field turn back'' — apou ro IfAartov aurou. A man 
working in the field laid aside his loose upper garment : 
'^ Nudus ara^ sere nudus ; '' and he is exhorted to fiee 
just as he is^ in his simple tunic. In Matthew 
xxiv. 18^ rot IfAoiria abrou might seem a warning not to 
go back to fetch his wardrobe. 

It may, however, be very well admitted that Mat- 
thew's arrangement is preferable to Mark's, or that he 
introduces sayings of our Lord in a more appropriate 
connection, without at all impairing Mark's claim to 
originality, or even to priority. The two evangelists 
agree (Matt, xviii. 1 j Mark ix. 88) in representing 
Jesus as reproving his disciples for disputing about 
pre-eminence in his kingdom by setting a little child 
in the midst of them, but difier in the lesson with 
which the act was accompanied. In Matthew it is* 
'^ Whosoever shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven." 
In Mark, " Whosoever shall receive one of such 
children in my name, receiveth me; and whosoever 
shall receive me, receiveth not me, but Him who sent 
me," — a saying just in itself, but not applicable to the 
dispute or question of the disciples. But if Mark 
had been epitomizing Matthew's Gospel, we can hardly 
suppose that he would abandon an appropriate 
connection, to adopt an inappropriate one. To the 
remark that he who received one of the children 
in Christ's name, received him, Mark adds the address 
of John, who relates that he had rebuked one who cast 

c 2 
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out dsemons in his master's narAe without being a 
disciple^ and our Lord's reply. This, it is true, inter- 
rupts the connection of his discourse, but why should 
it seem improbable that John, who elsewhere shows 
himself so sensitive to his master's honour (Luke iz. 
64), and who appears in the synoptical Gospels more 
as a Boanerges than as the impersonation of Christian 
love, should have broken in upon his master's dis- 
course somewhat abruptly ? Again, in the narrative of 
the transfiguration, Mark(ix.6) introduces the mention 
of the alarm of the three disciples, in connection with 
the proposal of Peter to build three tabernacles, one for 
Jesus, one for Moses, and one for Elias. It is thought 
that MattheVs account (xvii. 6) is more credible, who 
connects it with the overshadowing cloud and the voice 
that issued from it. Luke^ again (ix. 32), with much 
less probability than either, represents the apostles as 
having been heavy with sleep, and the proposal to build 
the tabernacles as not made till Moses and Elias were 
actually departing ; and the fear as coming over the 
three, when the visitors were entering into the cloud. 
I see no internal ground for imputing any error to 
Mark's narrative. He says nothing of the com- 
panions of our Lord being asleep, which is inconsist- 
ent with their being able to relate the history of the 
transfiguration, previous to their awaking ; and surely 
there was sufficient reason for their alarm, and for 
Peter's not knowing what he said, in the change in 
their master's appearance, and the wonderful pheno- 
menon of Moses and Elias talking with him. The 
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honest confession^ that they were startled out of their 
self-possession at the beginning of the appearance, is 
omitted in Matthew, and changed into being heavy 
with sleep by Luke. I think it is clear in which of 
the three narrators the marks of an original testimony 
are found. 

In Mark (xii. 34), after the account of our Lord's 
answer to the question of the scribe, " Which is the 
great commandment of all?'' it is said, ^'And after 
that durst no man question him." These words occur 
in Matthew (xxii. 46) in immediate connection with 
some captious questions put by the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, and by one of the lawyers. Here, it is 
said, they are appropriate, but not so in Mark, who 
attributes no unfriendly feeling to the scribe, whom 
Jesus dismisses with high commendation. And those 
who maintain that Mark is the copyist of Matthew, 
impute to him that he has inserted this remark in the 
wrong place. If, however, we read, as we should do, 
the last clause of Mark xii. 34, not as exclusively refer- 
ring to the words immediately preceding, but to the 
whole series of questions, beginning with that of the 
Herodians (v. 14), they are perfectly appropriate. 

A more important difference between the evangelists 
Matthew and Mark is found in the account of the 
question of the Pharisees respecting the lawfulness 
of divorce. In Matthew (xix. 3), their question is 
said to have been, " Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife for every cause F" while in Mark (x. 2) the 
last words are wanting. Again, in Matthew, v. 9, 
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our Lord is represented as replying, " Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except it he for fomicationy and 
shall marry another, committeth adultery : and whoso 
marrieth her which is put away committeth adultery '^ ; 
while in Mark it is "Whosoever shall put away his 
wife and marry another, committeth adultery against 
her, and if a woman shall put away her husband and 
be married to another, she committeth adultery" Here 
are certainly two very important discrepancies ; first, 
the exception of the case of unchastity on the part of 
the wife, and secondly, the supposition of a woman^s 
putting away her husband. There were two schools 
among the doctors of the law in our Lord^s time, one 
maintaining that divorce by a husband was allowable, 
in case of his finding anything in the wife which was 
displeasing to him, the other limiting it to adultery. 
The probability therefore is, that the question had 
reference to this dispute ; and that Matthew has more 
correctly added " for every cause/* In regard to the 
second discrepancy it may be observed, that the 
omission of the words " except it be for fornication," 
would not involve the harsh conclusion, that the man 
is bound for life to an adulterous woman, since the 
law had provided, that in such a case both the wife 
and the adulterer should be punished with death. It 
18 further alleged that Mark, when he adds, that a 
woman who put away her husband committed adultery, 
has confounded Jewish law, in which divorce by the 
wife was not permitted, with the Greek and Roman, 
*which allowed it. But the abandonment of husbands 
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by their wives was not uncommon in that corrupt age^ 
and might be described by our Lord by the same word 
{a7ro>Jj<rai) as he had used before; the formal and 
legal divorce by the man being expressed by $i$xiov 
airoa-Toaiov y^ipetv. Salome, the daughter of Anti« 
pater^ being on bad terms with her husband Costo- 
barus^ sent him y^a/jt-f/JirioVj a7roXuofjt.evtt rov yifAOVy 
(Joseph. Ant. XV. 7), though contrary, as the historian 
observes, to Jewish law. Herodias married Herod 
Antipas, her husband's brother, hacTaa-a ^uvro^ tou 
avisos (Joseph Ant. xviii. 7).* Example in such high 
station would be infectious, and call for special animad- 
version on the part of a religious teacher. Mark, if he 
be the John-Mark of the Acts, was a Jew by birth ; 
and, though it may be true that, writing with a special 
view to Gentile readers, he explains Jewish customs 
and Jewish words, he could scarcely have so con- 
founded Jewish with Roman law, as to suppose a right 
in a Jewish woman formally to divorce her husband. 
Our Lord's decision in this case goes beyond the 
question of the schools ; but is a natural extension of 
the principles which he had laid down. There are 
other variations between the two evangelists sufficient 
to show, that Mark reports our Saviour's words in a 
more concise form than Matthew, but by no means 
that he abridges Matthew's Gospel. The addition of 
Mark, on the other hand, that the disciples questioned 
their master in private respecting this decision, which 
seemed to bear harshly upon the husband, is very 

* See Selden, Ux. B.eV, Lib. 3, p. 486. 
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probable. They were not likely to show dissatis- 
faction with his teaching immediately^ and in the 
presence of his enemies. 

Both in Matthew (xix. 16) and Mark (x. 31) occurs 
the declaration that many who are first shall be last^ 
and the last first. A comparison of the connection in 
which it is introduced by the evangelists respectively 
will show^ I think^ that Mark has more correctly ap- 
prehended its spirit. In Mark it follows the discourse 
on riches^ occasioned by the question asked by the 
young man who had great possessions; and the 
promise given to Peter, that sacrifices made to the 
profession of the Gospel, should be rewarded even in 
this life, as well as in the age to come. How appro- 
priate to this whole narrative is the remark, that many 
who were first — first in rank and worldly estimation 
— should be last in the rewards of the world to come ! 
In Matthew, on the other hand, it winds up the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard, where it 
not only has no connection with the moral of the 
parable, but is absolutely at variance with it; the 
last-called being placed, indeed, on an equality with 
the first-called, but not being set before them. 

Mark (x. 35) relates in general terms the request 
on the part of the sons of Zebedee to Jesus, that 
they might sit one upon his right hand, the other on 
his left, when he should come in his glory, but with 
this remarkable difference from Matthew, that Matthew 
(xix. 20) represents the mother as asking it on behalf 
of her sonSj while in Mark the apostles themselves prefer 
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the petition. Does not this look like a softening down 
of Mark's narrative^ as if the request^ which betrayed 
so much selfish ambition, came less offensively from a 
fond mother than from the two apostles ? Luke 
(xxii. 24) throws the transaction still more into the 
shade by his very general expression — ^' There was 
a strife among them which of them should be 
accounted the greatest," besides transferring it to 
a very unsuitable place in the history, the evening 
of the Passover, subsequently to the institution of 
the Lord's Supper. 

In the prediction of the siege of Jerusalem and the 
desolation of Judaea, our Lord in Matthew (xxiv. 20) is 
represented as saying, "Pray that your flight be not in 
winter, nor on the Sabbath dayJ^ Mark (xiii. 18) has 
not the words '^ on the Sabbath,'^ and those who regard 
him as the copier and epitomizer of Matthew suppose 
him to have omitted them, because his Gospel was 
written for Gentiles, not for Jews. The motive seems 
inadequate. The Sabbath of the Jews was, next to 
the practice of circumcision, the best known of the 
national peculiarities, and this portion of the Gospel 
exclusively concerned the Jews. It is quite unneces- 
sary to suppose a designed variation on either side ; 
two independent reporters might differ in such a 
trifle ; the mention of the Sabbath would come natu- 
rally to the mind of a Jewish narrator. It might be 
said with some plausibility that our Lord, who had 
taught his disciples to dispense with sabbatical strict- 
ness, was not likely to exhort them to pray that their 

c3 
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flight might not be on the Sabbath-day^ when he had 
RO emphatically placed the preservation of life above 
its observance. If there is a Gentile tendency in 
Mark, there is certainly a strong Jewish tendency in 
Matthew^ and he was at least as likely to insert such a 
passage as Mark to omit it. At any rate^ it is only 
a case of variation, not involving contradiction. 

If we compare the accounts given respectively by 
Mark and the other evangelists, especially Matthew, 
of the actions and discourses of our Lord, we shall 
generally find those of Mark recommended by their 
internal evidence. For example, in the conversation 
between Christ and the Syrophoenician woman (Mark 
vii. 25-^0 ; Matt. xv. 22-28). When she prefers 
her request for the cure of her daughter, our Lord 
answers, according to Mark, ^^ Suffer the children to be 
filled first of all; for it is not right to take the 
children's bread and cast it to the dogs : '^ but accord- 
ing to Matthew he only says, *^ It is not right to take 
the children's br6ad and cast it to the dogs.*' Between 
the two expressions there is all the difierence of a 
harsh refusal, and a gentle putting aside of the request. 
' Our Lord's mission was no doubt primarily to the 
Jews; he had endeavoured, according to Mark, to 
conceal himself from the people of the coasts of Tyre 
and Sidon, but in vain ; according to Matthew he had 
declared, that he was not sent but to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel. This woman was, as Mark informs 
us, a Gentile (Exx>jv/f), and he therefore intimates to 
her that the time was not yet come, when those of her 
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nation could share the benefits of his divine power. 
There is no humiliating contrast drawn between the 
two classes^ as if the food destined for the children 
would be profaned by being cast to the dogs; but 
the children of the house must first be served, and 
the food prepared for them not be given away till they 
are filled. And this brings out the beauty and aptness 
of the answer, which ready-witted affection suggested 
to the mother. " TVue, Lord : for the dogs {nwa^Kx)^ 
under the table eat of the children's crumbs.'* Adopting 
his own illustration, she skilfully employs it to make 
good her petition. " The dogs " (not unclean animals 
banished from the house, but favourites, admitted to 
the same apartment with the children) *' are not con- 
demned to wait till the children have finished their 
meal, but,'* as it goes on, '' gather the crumbs. And 
so, while thou displayest thy beneficent powers pro- 
fusely among thy countrymen, deign to let fall one 
blessing upon the head of a Gentile.'* 

In the account of the question put to our Lord 
(Matt. xix. 16; Mark x. 17; Luke xviii. 18), there 
is a variation, in regard to which the advantage in 
point of connection seems to be with Mark. In- 
Matthew, some one asks our Lord, *^6ood Master, 
what good thing must I do that I may have eternal 
life ? *' and our Lord replies (according to the probable 

* The diminntiye in this case is evidently, like caUllus, in 
Latin, expressive of fondness, not contempt. Xenophon 
(Cyrop. viii. 4, 9) uses it of a dog leaping up on his master. 
Li Matt viL 6, it is fi^ dttre rh Syiov tols nvaL 
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reading) '^ Why dost thou ask me about what is good? 
there is one Being only that is good (eU ea-riv o aya^og)* 
In Mark, the question is^ " Oood Master^ what shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life V and the answer, 
" Why dost thou call me good ? there is no one good 
but one, God." The reply in Matthew is not very 
pertinent to the question, since the inquirer had not 
asked who was good, but what good thing he was to 
do to obtain eternal life. In Mark (and Luke) all is 
consistent. 

MarVs statement (xi. 11) that our Lord, after his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem, entered the temple, 
and looked round on all things, and then retired to 
Bethany for the night, and next day drove out the 
money-changers and others, has been thought less 
credible than that of Matthew, who represents the 
clearing as taking place the same evening, when the 
excited multitude were ready to support him in the act. 
On the other hand, the question of the priests on the 
following morning, "By what authority doest thou 
these things ? " (Matt. xxi. 23, ) suits better with Markka 
account than his own. For Matthew mentions nothing 
that he had done that day, and the priests were more 
likely to have remonstrated against such an act as 
clearing the temple, than against the acclamations of 
the children. John refers this act of our Lord^s to an 
earlier part of his ministry. In Luke (xx. 2), the 
question of the priests appears even less pertinent 
than in Matthew, as he represents them as coming to 
Jesus, and asking him by what authority he did these 
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things F nothing having been previously mentioned^ 
but his teaching in the temple. 

Mark has been charged by Strauss with a disposition 
to exaggerate the statements of the other evangelists. 
The reverse is rather the case — certainly in the follow- 
ing instances. In reporting our Lord's use of the 
simile of the grain of mustard-seed^ Matthew (xiii. 32) 
and Luke (xiii. 19) represent him as saying, ^'it 
becometh a great tree^ so that the fowls of heaven lodge 
in its branches.^' The botany of the East has been 
searched with fruitless labour for a plant of the mus- 
tard kind^ which^ springing from the smallest of seeds> 
grows into a tree of such size that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in its branches. The passage in Mark 
(iv. 31) presents no difficulty ; he does not call it 
a tree^ nor does he say that the birds of the air lodge 
in its branches, but under its shadow. This is true of 
the plants even in our climate^ much more in the East, 
If there has been exaggeration here it has not been on 
the part of Mark. So, in the account of the resurrection^ 
Mark^s *' young man clad in a white robe/^ becomes 
in Matthew (xxviii. 2, 3) ^' an angel whose countenance 
was as lightning and his garment white as snow.'' In 
the history of the miracle of the swine, Mark (v. 1-10) 
speaks of only one daemoniac, and relates an address 
by him to our Lord, which could only have proceeded 
from a single individual. Matthew (viii. 28) speaks 
of two, though it is extremely improbable that two 
fierce and mischievous madmen should be dwelling 
together in the same place, and come jointly to address 
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him in a joint speech. In the narrative of our Lord's 
walking on the water, Matthew (xiv. 29) increases the 
marvel by the addition of Peter^s attempting the same 
thing, and being rescued by his Master. The authen- 
ticity of this addition is rendered doubtful, not only 
by the silence of Mark, who says, after mentioning 
the alarm of the disciples, ^'immediately he talked 
with them, and said unto them. Be of good cheer ; it is 
I: be not afraid; and went up unto them into the 
ship,^^ but also by the narrative of John vi. 21. 

It may, perhaps, seem a confirmation of Strauss^s 
remark, that Mark (xiv. 30) says that our Lord fore- 
warned Peter that before the cock crew ttuice he would 
deny him thrice ; whereas the other evangelists (Luke 
xxii. 34 ; Matthew xxvi. 34 ; John xiii. 38) speak only 
of the cock crowing once. But I believe our Lord 
only meant to refer to the second cock-crowing, as 
a period of the night midway between midnight and 
dawn ; though his words received a remarkable and 
literal fulfilment. 

The variations between Matthew . and Mark are 
chiefly in regard to the discourses of our Lord. Of 
these Matthew has preserved large records which do 
not appear in Mark. The general course of the 
history and the special events are much the same in 
both evangelists. But there are exceptions; some 
things are related by Matthew to which there is 
nothing correspondent in Mark. And if we examine 
them we shall find that, like Peter's walking on the 
sea, they add nothing to the credibility of the narra- 
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tive, but rather the contrary,* Mark begins with the 
preaching of John and the baptism of Jesus^ without 
mention or subsequent allusion to the conception^ 
birth^ or childhood of our Lord. The genuineness 
of the history of these events in Matthew has been 
called in question; it was probably wanting in the 
Hebrew original; there is no reason to doubt that 
it has always stood in the Greek. Its absence in 
Mark is a strong presumption of the early origin of 
his Gospel. It is inconceivable that if Matthew and 
Luke had preceded him, and he knew their writings, 
he should have deliberately omitted all notice of this 
part of our Lord's history ; it is not less so, that if he 
had written after the time when curiosity was directed 
to the early years of our Lord, he should have published 
a history of his own, without some equivalent for it. 
It cannot be said that, writing for Gentiles, he left all 
this out as essentially Jewish, and uninteresting to 
them. They held it to be a rule that the birth of dis- 
tinguished men should be marked by prodigies,t if not 
by a supernatural origin. Luke had at least as strong a 
wish as Mark to present Christianity in a form accept- 
able to the heathen world ; yet this did not prevent him 

* Professor Norton (Genuineness of the Gospels, I. p. 211) 
has noticed some of the narratives peculiar to Matthew, but 
without reason considers them as interpolations. 

f "Evaydpas yiVrrcu, 7r€p\ ov rhs fih <l>fifjLas Koi rhs funnreias 
Koi riis d^if riis iv rols vm/ois ytvoyAvas, ef tov ffioyeirf [itiCwf 
hvyeyov^sf^ kot SyBpaurop, aipovfjtat KoraKiireip, ovk mriaT&proit 
XryofieVoif. — Isocr. Evagoras. Instances of the reference of 
the birth of distinguished personages to supernatural sources 
abound in profano history. 
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from incorporatiDg into his history an account of the 
supernatural birth of both Jesus and his forerunner. 

The indifference, not to say contempt, with which 
our Lord was viewed by his fellow-townsmen on his 
first appearance as a public teacher, is a presumption 
against the reality of those extraordinary events by 
which his birth and childhood are said to have been 
marked. If it should be said that these events had 
then been forgotten but subsequently recovered, we 
may naturally ask, what reliance can be placed upon 
the minute details with which they are related, more 
than half a century after their supposed occurrence ? * 
But besides this, the events themselves, at least as 
related by Matthew, have an air of romance and 
of adaptation to subsequent conceptions of our Lord^s 
character, such as distinguish these chapters in a very 
marked manner from the history of our Lord's public 
life. Strauss appears to me to be completely successful^ 
when he refers the origin of this history to the desire 
to realize the Jewish idea of the manner, in which the 
appearance of the Messiah should be ushered in. And 
the marked dissimilarity between this portion of the 
Gospels and the narrative of our Lord's public life, is, 
to my mind, the strongest proof that the principle, 

• In Matthew the name of our Lord's father is never men- 
tioned, except in the two first chapters ; in Mark his country- 
men call him " the son of Mary " (vi. 3) ; in Luke (iv. 22) and 
John (i. 46) they call him " son of Joseph." Here we see 
another trait of Mark's accuracy, for the whole history shows 
that his mother was a widow, and therefore it was more 
natural that Jesus should be known as her son. 
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which is sound in the first case^ is unsound in the 
second. The misapplications of prophecy in the narra- 
tive of Matthew^ the improbabilities of the story of 
the Magi and the travelling star^ of the massacre of 
Bethlehem and the flight into Egypt, and the incom-* 
patibility of the mention of Herod^s jealousy with the 
precise chronology of Luke, have often been pointed out, 
and no explanation of them has ever been given, which 
can satisfy unbiassed historical criticism. They create 
only embarrassment to the defender of Christianity, 
who will find his task greatly lightened, by admitting 
them to be of subsequent growth to the primitive and 
genuine tradition, which began, as Mark^s Gospel 
begins, with the preaching of the JBaptist and the 
ministry of Jesus — Jesus from Nazareth. 

The Temptation is briefly noticed by Mark (i. 12). 
''And immediately the spirit driveth him into the 
wilderness. And he was there in the wilderness 
forty days, tempted of Satan, and was with the wild 
beasts, and the angels ministered unto him/' In 
Matthew (iv. 1-11) and Luke (iv. 1-13) the narrative 
is expanded, three several temptations being enume- 
rated, with change of place from the desert to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and thence to a high mountain. 
Matthew mentions a fast of forty days and forty 
nights; Luke says, ''In those days he did eat 
nothing.^' Here is a gradual strengthening of the 
wonder ; Mark saying nothing of the fast, and Luke 
changing the general expression of Matthew into an 
absolute abstinence from food. 
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I have already said that the question before us must 
be judged of by the ordinary principles of historical 
criticism^ which limits and measures the credibility of 
9 narrative, by the narrator's means of knowing the 
facts which he relates. Now all that could be known, 
by external testimony, of this transaction was, that our 
Lord, after his baptism and the descent of the Spirit, 
went into the desert in that state of religious exaltation 
and excitement, which was the outward sign of the 
psychical condition described as " being in the spirit /' 
and that he remained in a wild and barren region for an 
indefinite time, called forty days in Jewish idiom. The 
ministration of angels was also the Jewish mode of 
expressing that Providence watched, in circumstances 
of want and danger, over the lives of pious men.* So 
far nothing is related but what the historian might 
have learnt from ordinary sources, or inferred without 
special knowledge. That this period was one of temp- 
tation may have been made known by our Saviour, 
and, according to the universal belief of the age, 
to which his own language elsewhere conforms, it 
would be described by him as the work of the Evil 
Principle. But the details of the Temptation, if real, 
could be known only from himself; the suggestion of 
a vision finds no countenance from the narrative, and 
if we receive it as a fact, we must suppose that he 
related to his disciples his personal intercourse and 
dialogue with Satan, his conveyance by his agency to 
the pinnacle of the Temple and the summit of a 

* Ps. xci. 2. 
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mountain^ and the offer of all the kingdoms of the 
world. Believing that the story no more represents a 
real transaction^ than the introduction to the Book of 
Job, I prefer to regard it as the work of some one 
expanding the brief hint which the Gospel of Mark 
contains, and I feel that by this view of it a great 
difficulty is removed from the path of the serious 
inquirer.* 

The account of the manner in which money was 
obtained to pay the tribute, by catching a fish, in whose 
mouth a stater should be found, is peculiar to Matthew 
(xvii. 27), and is certainly very little in accordance 
with our Lord^s character, since, humble as the means 
of the disciples were, a miracle could not be required 
to furnish so trifling a sum. The promise to Peter 
(Matt. xvi. 18) that he should be the rock on which 
the Church should be built, betrays a later age, when 
the idea of a separate religious community had arisen, 
quite different from our Lord's conception of the 
kingdom of heaven. The addition which Matthew 
(xii. 40) makes to our Lord's declaration, that no sign 
should be given to that generation but the sign of the 
prophet Jonah — "for as Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the belly of the whale, so shall the 
Son of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth,'' — ^has very much the appearance 

* Ary Scheflfer's picture of " The Last Temptation" is much 
admired as a work of imagination ; viewing it as representing 
a real scene, in which the fiend bargains with the Saviour, 
and the Saviour parleys with the fiend, " incredvlus odi" 
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of originating subsequently to the resurrection. It 
makes our Lord intimate his resurrection^ and conse- 
quently his deaths to his enemies, long before he did 
so to his disciples^ to whom he only began to speak 
of them shortly before his transfiguration. It is also 
inappropriate. Our Lord was a sign to his generation^ 
as Jonah was to the Ninevites — a preacher of repent- 
ance as the means of escaping national ruin. So 
Luke leads us (xi. 30) to understand the allusion. 
Jonah^s abode in the whalers belly could be no sign to 
the Ninevites, who saw nothing of it. The account^ 
peculiar to Matthew^ of the saints who came forth 
from their graves, went into the Holy City, and appeared 
unto many (Matthew xxvii. 53), has been a stumbling- 
block to thoughtful readers. The saints, we presume^ 
are those who had beUeved in Christ, between the com- 
mencement of his preaching and his resurrection. 
Such a collective epithet for believers implies a con- 
siderably later age than that of the event recorded, and 
the whole account has the air of a popular rumour^ or 
the conversion of dreams into supernatural appearances. 
The circumstance of Pilate^s washing his hands on the 
judgment-seat, before the assembled multitude and the 
Jewish authorities, is so discordant from the character 
and bearing of Roman magistrates and governors, and 
so readily suggested to the Jewish mind by the law 
(Deut. xxi. 1) respecting the purgation in cases of 
unknown homicide, that, as it is found only in Matthew, 
we may be weQ allowed to doubt it. The message of 
Filate^s wife^ as it would certainly not be proclaimed 
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aloud in the tribunal, could not have been known to 
the historian from any authentic source^ and may 
therefore be placed in the class of uncertain rumours.* 
The absence in Mark^s earlier record (as also in Luke 
and John) of aU mention of the sealing of the sepul- 
chre^ the setting of a watch^ and their consenting to 
acknowledge a simultaneous falling asleep, joined to its 
prominence in Matthew's narrative, would certainly 
excite, in a mind judicially accustomed to scrutinize 
testimony, the suspicion of a subsequent strengthening 
of evidence on those points where a deficiency had been 
alleged. A writer who found such rumours current, 
mighty in good faith, interweave them with his history, 
or append them to it, as it is probable the Greek 
translator of Matthew did.f This whole narrative 
comes in as a supplement : verse 10 leaves the history 
where Mark leaves it — with the injunction to proceed 
to (jalilee. We have not the same critical evidence in 
this case against the genuineness of the concluding 
verses of the Gospel as in Mark^ but the tone of the 
entire passage is of a later age. 

Among the peculiarities which distinguish Mark 
from Matthew, is the absence in the former of those 
misapplications of prophecies in the Old Testament 
to our Saviour, which are so frequent in Matthew. 

* It has been observed that the phrase icor* tipap occurs five 
times in the two first chapters of Matthew, but nowhere else 
In the New Testament, except in Matt, xxvii. 19, in the 
narratiye of Pilate's wife's dream. 

f AttKJnifilaBrj 6 \6yos o^os wapci 'lovdaiois li^XP^ ^^ arifiepow, 
~Matt. zxviii. 15. 
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In one instance^ at leasts this proneness to find 
types and prognostics of the Messiah in passages 
of a widely-different meanings has led to an im- 
probable representation of a fact. According to 
Matthew^ Judas was induced to betray his master for 
the sum of thirty pieces of silver — ^which^ if Jewish 
shekels are meant^ equivalent to Attic tetradrachms^ 
would be about three pounds ten of English money— 
a sum so paltry^ that Dr. Macknight^ jnstly astonished 
that a man^ whose ruling passion was avarice^ should 
sell his master for such a consideration^ wa^ led to 
frame the hypothesis that he was actuated by ambition, 
and wished to place him in a position in which he 
should be compelled to exert his miraculous powers, 
and at once establish his kingdom. In subsequently 
mentioning the price, Matthew says, in connection with 
the purchase of the potter's field (xxvii. 9), "Then 
was fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the 
prophet (Zechariah xi. 13), saying, And they took the 
thirty pieces of silver, the price of him that was 
valued, whom they of the children of Israel did value, 
and gave them for the potter's field, as the Lord 
appointed me.'' The perusal of the passage in 
Zechariah will show how little foundation there is for 
this application of it. The thirty pieces of silver are 
the mean price at which the prophet's services as a 
shepherd were valued, and stand in no relation of 
analogy to the price of Judas's treachery. The Gospel 
of Mark not only has no reference to the prophecy of 
Zechariah, but says nothing of thirty pieces of silver 
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being the price. '' They were glad, and promised to 
give him money '^ (xiv. 11). We cannot avoid drawing 
the inference, that the desire to connect an incident in 
our Saviour's history with a passage in the prophecies, 
has led to the specification of so improbable a price.* 

Another example of a similar kind is found in the 
account of our Lord's entry into Jerusalem. There is 
a passage in Zechariah (ix. 9), in which the daughter 
of Jerusalem is called upon to rejoice, for "behold, 
thy king cometh unto thee, lowly, and riding upon 
an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass.'' The 
Hebrew particle vau, which I have rendered even, 
means also and: it has been so rendered by the 
Septuagint. Mark^ supported by the independent 

♦ The mention of the potter's field rests upon a corrupt 
leading of Zechariah xi 18, which should he rendered, instead 
of " cast them to the potter in the house of Jehovah," — ^where 
assuredly no potter ever exercised his trade " — " cast them 
Into the treasury in the house of Jehovah." See Eevised 
Tnnslation of the Old Testament. The Septuagint renders 
it ** cast them into the melting-pot " (xioptvrrjpiop) as if the 
anihozB had derived 1l^\* from 1^ *> to mould. There is no 

mention at aH of a field in Zechariah, though this is essential 
even to the apparent correspondence with the event mentioned 
in Matthew. In the Book of Acts (i. 18), it is said that Judas 
"pvnohased a field with the reward of iniquity," words which 
the hamumists have vainly striven to reconcile with the ac- 
eonnt in Matthew. That account dismissed, no difficulty 
xemains. The reward paid him, instead of thirty pieces of 
■Over, was enough to purchase a small estate (xopioy, fundus. 
See Xen. HelL ii 4). As he fell headlong, soon after, over 
one of the precipices with which Jerusalem and its neighhour- 
liood abound, {vptivris y€if6fjL€pos,) it is not wonderful that his 
doriik ahoiild be deemed a divine judgment. 
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testimony of John, speaks only of a colt being fetched 
and ridden upon, while Matthew mentions both an 
ass and a colt as being fetched^ and both ridden upon 
(iHd^i<rsv kirdva airuv, xxi. 7). It is easy to decide 
which account is the more credible^ and suspicion 
naturally arises, that the mention of the two animals 
has proceeded from the desire to make the fulfilment of 
the prophecy more precise and striking. 

I by no means^ however, attribute to the writer a 
wilful corruption of the tradition in order to serve a 
purpose. In the growth and fashioning of a popular 
legend there is in general no conscious and designed 
falsification. The very circumstance that the prophet 
appeared to speak of two animals would, to uncritical 
minds, be good evidence to prove that two were used. 
We need only open a volume of a popular interpreter of 
prophecy, to perceive how much the foregone conclu- 
sion, that a prediction must have been accomplished in a 
particular event, predisposes the expounder to acquiesce 
in forced interpretations, to accept doubtful statements, 
and make light of weighty objections ; yet who would 
call Newton or Keith dishonest men ? 

The history of the crucifixion supplies another 
example, in which the true nature and sequence of 
events has been obscured, through the desire to find 
fulfilments of prophecy, and in which the Gospel of 
Mark, being free from the influence of this desire, 
furnishes the solution of the difSculties which it has 
created to harmonists and commentators. On the 
arrival of the procession at the place of execution the 
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first thing which occurred was, according to the 
Gospel of Mark (xv, 23), that a potion, composed of 
wine mingled with myrrh, was oflFered * to our Lord, 
and refused by him. The custom of presenting such 
a mixture to those who had been condemned to 
execution was peculiar to the Jews, as appears both 
from their own writers and the absence of any trace 
of it among the Romans. The extracts given by 
Wetstein from the Rabbins, do indeed speak of 
frankincense, not myrrh, as being mixed with the 
wine,t but the difference is more apparent than real. 
They both belong to the same class of substances — 
resins — and the effect of both would be the same. 
They are stimulant, exhilarating, and tonic, and were 
mixed with wine to increase its efficacy. The 
object of its administration was to produce artificial 
excitement, which should prevent the sufferer from 
sinking under the torture that awaited him. Such 
relentings of humanity are popularly manifested in 
other countries. In England, formerly, criminals were 
allowed to drink on their way to execution. It was 
not wonderful that our Saviour refused it. He had 

* 'Ebidovv avr^ irieof icrfivpvicrijJvov oufoV 6 be ovk tkafit. 
This sense belongs to the present and imperfect of didofu. 
The Greeks said Aexov rA bib6/i€vov, "take what is offered;" 
not t6 bthoiiivov or boSiv. — ^Plato, Gorg. 499c. 

+ " lis qui sententia judicum (the Sanhedrim) occiduntur 
dant bibendum vinum et tusy ne affligantur." — Massecheth 
Semachoth. 'Vy^etstein on Mark xv. 23. According to another 
passage it was the women of Jerusalem who prepared these 
potions. 

D 
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come deliberately to that hour. His death was to be 
at once a testimony and an example. Much remained 
to be accomplished^ for which an unclouded mind 
was essential. Humane as was the motive with which 
the mixture was offered, to have received it would 
have been inconsistent with his character, and de- 
structive of the purpose of his crucifixion. 

Many of the commentators speak of the mixture 
presented to our Lord as a stupefying draught. 
But there is no narcotic or anaesthetic quality in 
myrrh,* or frankincense, or any of the kindred resins. 
We learn from the Third Book of the Maccabees (v. 2), 
that a mixture of wine and frankincense was given to 
elephants before a battle to excite them to fury — a 
plain proof that their tendency was not to produce 
stupefaction. 

According to the Gospel of Matthew (xxvii. 34), 
the mixture offered to our Lord was vinegar mingled 
with gall. This variance has given rise to numerous 
expedients. In the Vatican and Cambridge MSS. 
olvov is substituted for oiog*, Lachmann has taken 
it into his text, and Griesbach has marked it as of 
equal authority. Such endeavours to bring the 
evangelists into harmony are always suspicious to the 
critic, and the internal evidence is altogether in 

* Pereira, Materia Medica et Therapeutica, I. p. 182. 
Myrrh is an ingredient in a well-known medicine, of a 
stimulant and tonic character, called steel-mixture. Narcotic 
and anaesthetic agents belong to an entirely different class of 
Buhstances. 
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favour of the reading Hog. Wine mingled with 
myrrh was a cordial^ oflFered with a humane purpose ; 
vinegar mingled with gall a nauseous compound^ 
which could be presented only in cruel mockery. 
Each is appropriate to a particular view, but if we 
introduce ohov into the fext of Matthew, we have a 
reading appropriate to neither. If the purpose were 
humane, why mix gall? if cruel, why mix wine? 
The transaction is introduced in Matthew and Mark 
at precisely the same point in the narrative, im- 
mediately after the arrival at Golgotha, and before 
the crucifixion and the division of the garments. I 
cannot but think therefore that the same transaction 
is meant, though the writers differ in the description 
of the mixture offered. 

How, then, came vinegar and gall to be substituted 
for myrrh and wine ? Singularly enough, it is not in 
Matthew himself, ready as he generally is to allege 
the fulfilment of prophecy in our Saviour's history, 
that we have to seek the answer, but in the Gospel of 
John. He says (xix. 28), "Jesus, knowing that all 
things were now accomplished, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled said, I thirst " ; and it was on hear- 
ing this that one of the bystanders filled a sponge 
with vinegar and offered it to him. Now, there is no 
passage in Scripture which could be considered as 
receiving its fulfilment in this event, except Ps. Ixix. 21. 
*' In my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink/' And 
to this the view of John was exclusively directed. He 
relates how, on hearing our Saviour's exclamation, some 

D 2 
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one ran^ and^ filling a sponge with vinegar^ reached it 
to him. He evidently considers it as a friendly act, 
which it would certainly not have been^ had gall been 
mixed with it. Jesus received it as such ; it is not 
said expressly that he drank it, but this is the obvious 
interpretation of the passage. A thin, acid wine, or 
vinegar, would be at hand — it was the ordinary beve-^ 
rage (posca) of the Roman soldiers ; and as they would 
look forward to remaining on their post till sunset, 
when the bodies were to be taken down, they may 
have provided themselves with a vessel full of it. 

But the passage in the Psalms speaks not only of 
vinegar, but of gall : *' They gave me also gall for my 
meat/' and it should seem that others were not 
satisfied, as the fourth evangeUst was, with the 
fulfilment of the prophecy regarding the vinegar : 
our Lord must also have had gall offered to him. 
Hence the change of the potion of wine and myrrh 
into one of gall and vinegar. Commentators have 
laboured hard to show that Matthew and Mark may 
have meant the same things* as if the nauseous 
compound of gall and vinegar, and the exhilarating 
and supporting draught of wine and myrrh, could be 
designated by interchangeable terms. If we follow 
the guidance of Mark, the whole transaction is clear 

* Because bad wine is called vinegar in satire, they have 
supposed that the ohos of Mark and the 6(os of Matthew 
might he the same. So, because myrrh is bitter, as well as 
gall, it has heen argued that x^^l might be used for a-fivppa. 
See Augustine de Consensu EvangeHstarum. 
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enough. ' The wine and myrrh were oflFered and 
declined at the commencement of the execution ; 
the vinegar was offered and received {Ixafis ro Hog) as 
an alleviation of the burning thirst at its close. Luke 
(xxiii. 36)^ speaks of the vinegar being offered in 
mockery^ but John^s account is far more credible ; for 
Luke says nothing of the gall^ without which there 
was no mockery in the offer of the vinegar. 

There is another class of passages in which 
the difference between Matthew and Luke on the one 
hand^ and Mark on the other^ points strongly to 
priority on the part of Mark. The history of 
Christian dogma shows a perpetual tendency to the 
exaltation of the Saviour's dignity^ in proportion as 
the lapse of time^ and the change of his own relation 
to his followers^ placed him more beyond the sphere 
of humanity. While they lived with him on earth, 
they were far from treating him with that reverential 
awe which they subsequently felt. Hence arises a 
presumption, that the Gospel which speaks of him in 
the plainest language, and with the greatest freedom, 
is the earliest of his biographies. This quality cer- 
tainly belongs to Mark. There is a rough simplicity iff 
his phrase, which those who followed him seem hardly 
to have thought respectful enough. Mark (i. 12), 
says of Jesus, ''the spirit driveth him (lx0a^^£l) into 
the wilderness:" Matthew, ''he was led up of the 
spirit : " Luke, " he was led in the spirit.^' When 
he had withdrawn himself from the multitude, Mark 
aays (i. 36), " Simon and those with him pursued him 
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(MaTE^laiav), and told him. All men are seeking 
thee/^ Luke says (iv, 42), " The multitudes came to 
him and urged him not to depart from them/' Mark, 
as has already been observed, relates that on one 
occasion the connections of our Lord attempted to lay 
hold of him, apprehensive that he was beside himself. 
Matthew and Luke omit this circumstance, as if it 
were disrespectful to their master. In the account of 
the cure of the man who had a withered hand, on the 
Sabbath day, Mark says (iii. 5), that Jesus '' looked 
round with auger '* on the hypocrites who were 
watching him. Matthew and Luke (Matt. xii. 11 ; 
Luke vi. 8) omit the circumstance of his anger. 
So again, when little children were brought to him, 
and the disciples found fault with them, Mark says 
(x. 14), ^Inaoug iyavatcTna-t, " was much displeased.'^ 
Matthew (xix. 15), Luke (vi. 8), omit the mention of 
his displeasure, perhaps influenced by a double 
motive (see p. 27). In the account of the storm 
on the lake (see p. 16), the disciples, in Mark, re* 
proach our Lord with want of sympathy : " Master, 
carest thou not that we perish ? '' In Matthew it is 
" Lord, save us : we perish I'' 

In the narrative of our Lord's seeking fruit upon 
the fig-tree and finding none, Mark tells us plainly, 
that it was not the time of figs, apparently not 
thinking it derogatory from his master's honour, 
that, with his mind full of thoughts of infinite 
moment, he should have forgotten that it was not 
the season when edible figs were to be looked 
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for.* Matthew makes no mention of the season. Mark 
(xi. 31) represents Peter as saying, "The fig-tree which 
thou didst curse {iv xaT»f ao-w) hath withered away/' 
In Matthew (xxi. 20) the disciples simply observe^ 
"How suddenly bath the fig-tree withered away!'' 
Thei people of Nazareth^ astonished at the teaching of 
Jesus^ exclaim^ according to Mark (vi. 3)^ " Is not this 
the carpenter^ the son of Mary ? " but in Matthew 
(xiii. 55)j " Is not this the son of the carpenter ? " 
According to Mark (xiii. 32)^ our Saviour^ speaking of 
his second comings says^ " Of that hour knoweth no 
one, not even the angels who are in heaven, nor the 
Son, but the Father only." Matthew (xxiv. 36) repeats 
the declaration^ but omits the emphatic acknowledg- 
ment which Christ makes of the limitation of his own 
knowledge. Taken singly^ these instances might 
seem of little weight ; but it is difficult to resist their 
accumulated evidence. 

There is an instructive difference in the manner in 
which Matthew and Mark respectively relate our 
Lord's vindication of himself and his disciples, in 
reference to the violation of the Sabbath (Matt, 
xii. 6 ; Mark ii. 27). In Mark, as in Luke, our Lord 
rests nothing on his personal dignity. In Matthew 

* Oif yhp ^v Koiphs ovKmv, Mark xi. 13. So Matt. xxi. 34, 
6 icMp6s T&v Kdpnmv, the time of the grapes being ripe, as the 
owner of the vineyard, of course, would not receive his rent in 
green grapes. The circumstance of the fig-tree having leaves 
proves that it was not dead, and explains our Lord's goiag to 
seek fruit upon it. 
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he claims to be something greater than the Temple ; an 
assumption hardly in character with the reserve which 
he showed respecting his own dignity at this period 
of his ministry, nor appropriate to his argument, 
as it was the act of his disciples, not his own, that 
was arraigned. It would be most in accordance with 
his argument, tp take the words " the son of man ^^ 
in the sense of man in general. '^The sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the sabbath ; therefore the 
son of man is lord even of the sabbath/' See 
Grotius, ad loc, who observes, that Christ professed 
himself subject to the law while he lived, and there- 
fore would not have claimed on his own authority to 
abrogate it. 

Another ground for regarding Mark's Gospel as 
prior in order to the other two is the different manner 
in which they represent the performance of miracles. 
There are several instances in Mark in which the use 
of natural means is recognized. When the mission 
of the twelve is spoken of (Mark vi. 13) it is said> 
" They anointed many sick tvith oil, and healed them.*' 
In Luke (ix. 6) it is, " They went through the villages, 
healing everywhere.'' In Mark's report (vi. 2) the 
people of Nazareth say, " What is this wisdom that is 
given him, that these mighty works are done by his 
hands ?" In Matthew's (xiii. 54) it is simply, '^Whence 
hath this man this wisdom and these mighty works ? " 
Mark, in the same chapter (verse 5), says, " He could not 
do any mighty work there, on account of their unbelief, 
except that he put his hands on a few sick, and healed 
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ihem '^^ Matthew (xiii. 58) that he did not many mighty 
works there, Mark relates that when a x(o(poi fjLoyiyidxog 
was brought to Jesus (vii. 32)^ he took him apart^ put 
his fingers in his ears^ spat^ and touched his tongue. 
Matthew (ix. 32), Luke (xi, 14), relate the cure of a 
dumb man,* without any mention of external means. 
In the account of the blind man cured at Bethsaida, 
Mark (viii. 22) minutely describes the process of the 
cure — our Lord taking him apart and restoring his 
sight, at first only imperfectly, and by the employment 
of his hands upon him.f This special cure is not men- 
tioned in the other evangelists, but the style of the 
narrative is characteristic of Mark. In the account of 
the cure of the lunatic boy, Mark represents our Lord 
as questioning the father respecting the duration of 
the malady, and describes the violence of the paroxysm 
which followed the command to the evil spirit to come 
out, and which left the child to all appearance dead, 
till Jesus took him by the hand and raised him up. 
According to Matthew (xvii. 15), he only says, " Bring 
him hither to me :^' and he rebuked him, and the daemon 
came out of him, and the boy was healed from that 
moment. The instantaneousness of the cure, as 
described by Matthew, evidently tends to exalt the 

* It may, perhaps, be alleged that this was not a case of 
organic defect but of sullen insanity, as he is said to be 

b<UflOPl(6fl€VOS, 

+ Matthew (ix. 29) mentions, but very slightly, that Jesus 
touched the eyes of two blind men. The same remark applies 
to Matthew zx. 34, ** immediately they received their sight" 
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character of the miracle. In the case of Jairus's 
daughter^ Mark represents the father as saying that 
his daughter was at the point of death — la-xarui Ix^i 
(v. 23)^ Matthew (ix. 18) that she was dead ahready. 
In the scene at the house^ Mark (v. 4^) dwells on the 
address to the maiden^ the selection of the witnesses^ 
the direction to give her food. Matthew sums up all 
in " The damsel arose.'' Mark (vii. 30) only says that 
when the Syrophoenician woman returned home^^ she 
found her daughter lying on the bed^ and the dsemon 
gone out; Matthew (xv. 21) that our Lord said, "Be 
it unto thee even as thou wilt : and her daughter was 
made whole yrom that very hour" Mark describes the 
fig-tree as being found dried up the next morning, when 
the disciples passed that way again: Matthew says, 
*'it withered instantly." A single instance of this 
kind would prove nothing ; but a phenomenon extend- 
ing through two parallel histories must have some 
cause in the pecuUar circumstances of the writers. 
We can conceive no reason why Mark, if he had 
Matthew's narrative before him, should insert such 
circumstances as we have pointed out, but we can 
easily see why Matthew should omit them. Mark 
wrote simply to record ; Matthew and Luke to impress 
and convince. I have already said that this whole 
question could only be argued on the ground that the 
evangelists were human biographers. And whoever 
undertook such an office without a leaning to that 
which exalted the power and worth of the subject of 
their biography ? The natural means noticed in the 
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narratives of Mark do not bring our Lord^s miracles 
within the compass of natural causes^ but their omis- 
sion in the other two Oospels manifests a desire to 
render the effect of his wonderful works more striking. 
And as the tendency of narratives— -especially when 
they relate to events of an extraordinary kind — is to 
increase the wonder,* we may fairly argue that the 
Gospel which acknowledges, and brings prominently 
into view, the use of natural means, exhibits an earlier 
form of the tradition than that in which they have 
disappeared, or are very slightly indicated. 

I see nothing in the Gospel of Mark which betokens 
the influence of subsequent events on the mind of the 
historian and on his narrative. I have already pointed 
out some such instances in Matthew and Luke. The 
history of the Last Supper, when the accounts of the 
evangelists are placed in juxtaposition, exhibits some 
remarkable phenomena. In Mark and in Matthew, 
the bread is simply declared to be our Lord's body; in 
Mark the wine is said to be his '^ blood of the new 
covenant, shed for many,'' in accordance with his 
declaration (Matt. xx. 28 ; Mark x. 45) that he came 
to lay down his life as a means of deliverance f for 

* T6 Bavynurrhv fihv' OTinelov 3e» TravT€s yhp TrpoartBevres 
asrayyeXkovcri oas xapid&yLotoi, — ^Aristot. Poet § 43. In the 
present case the wonder is increased by Subtraction, not by 
addition, but the principle is the same. 

f That Xvrpoy is rightly explained as ** means of deliver- 
ance/' is evident from Luke xxiv. 21, where the disciples 
say they had hoped that our Lord was destined \vrpovtTBai 
rhv *laparj\. The Jews had no conception of a ransom in the 
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many. In Matthew an important addition is made— 
'^ for the remission of sins,^' where the Jewish idea of 
the shedding of blood, as the accompaniment of re-ad- 
mission to religious privileges (Lev. iv.^ xii., &c.) after 
involuntary transgression of the law^ is superinduced 
upon a very different one— a covenant ratified by 
blood. In Luke the change is still more remarkable. 
Neither Mark nor Matthew give any hint that the 
bread and wine were to be a perpetual memorial of 
our Lord^s death. The impression which would be 
derived from their account is^ that it was only the last 
celebration of the Passover that was to take place 
before the establishment of the kingdom of God. 
Luke so far agrees with Mark and Matthew; only 
while they represent him as saying that he should 
drink it new mth them in the kingdom of heaven, in 
Luke he simply says, " I will not drink again of the 
fruit of the vine, till the kingdom of God come.*' But 
in Luke, to the distribution of both elements is added 
the injunction, 'Ho do it in remembrance of him/* 
"We find no trace in the earliest part of the Book of 
Acts of any celebration of a memorial of our Lord's 
death ; for the " breaking of bread from house to 
house,'' mentioned in the second chapter, seems only 
to have been a part of that system of community of 
goods which, for a short time, prevailed among the 

sense imputed to Xvrpov in theological systems ; and when our 
Lord spoke of his death as a XvTpov, there is no ground for 
supposing that he used it in any other sense than that of 
deliverance, though it was a different kind of deliverance from 
what his countrymen and disciples expected. 
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converts. Later in the book^ and in the history of St. 
Paul^ it appears as specially appropriated to the first 
day of the week (Acts xx, 7), but it is only in his own 
Epistle to the Corinthians that we find it designated as 
the Lord^s Supper {xv^iomov hTTrvov) and become an 
ordinance in the Churchy though still retaining the 
pascal character of a meal. And in this passage we 
find^ probably^ the first mention^ in point of time^ of a 
command by our Lord to make it a memorial of him- 
self. The words in which it is expressed almost ver- 
bally coincide with those in the Gospel of Luke, the 
companion of Paul. How had St. Paul obtained a 
more exact knowledge of our Lord^s words than the 
two first evangelists ? He himself says, " I have 
received from the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, that the Lord Jesus, the same night in which 
he was betrayed," &c., concluding with the words, 
^' This do in remembrance of me." The history of St. 
Paul leaves us in ignorance of the means by which he 
obtained his knowledge of the events of our Lord's life. 
He can hardly have been among his followers. His 
declaration that he had not received his Gospel of men, 
but by the revelation of Jesus Christ, does not neces- 
sarily exclude his obtaining through human channels 
his knowledge of the facts of our Lord^s life ; for he 
uses the word Gospel to denote a system of truths, not 
as Mark does, the history of our Lord's preaching 
(Galat. i. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 1). Before he began to preach 
in the synagogues of Damascus, he was some time with 
the disciples there. Of his occupation or association 



Ainng thg tang wSiA hg aipent nL^^ndbnir we iiift B ta 
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W&iai we co a p i c the Gosficl of Mu^ with those 
of Matthew and Lake, we fied that had it come down 
ti> «» akxie, we shoold ha¥e had a Ycry impei&ct 
iccoffd of oar Lord's teaching. Yet, as it most have 
hoen» to man J Christians in the eazliest dmes^ At only 
wiitten Gospdy we most suppose that it eontains 
aaooyh to ^ubodj Ci^nstian £iith and doty — ^in modem 
phnse> ^'all things neceasaiy for sahratian.'' The 
^piaMeation finr an Apostle to fill the place left Tacant 
bv the death of Judas was^ that he should hare com- 
MOikd with the discipks all the time that the Lord 
J^us went in and out among them, beginning from 
the haptism of John until he was taken up to heaT^ 
(Acts i* Sl)« This is the description of the history 
fWtaineil in Mark's original Gospel, with the excep* 
liott i>f the last circumstance. It records the descent 
vf the Spirit, the calling of the apostles, a multitude 
^ uiiracle»» the transfiguration, the prediction of his 
ij^th and rt'surrectioni his triumphal entry into Jem- 

* SiH) Stanley on 1 Cor. sL 33. 
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salem^ his prophecy of its destruction^ his trials cruci- 
fixion^ and resurrection. Feter^s address in the house 
of Cornelius is a summary of Mark^s Gospel. " That 
word ye know, which was published throughout all 
Judsea^ and began from Galilee, after the baptism which 
John preached, how God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy SpiriJ and with power, who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed by the 
devil; for God was with him. And we are witnesses 
of all things which he did, both in the land of the 
Jews and in Jerusalem ; whom they slew and hanged 
on a tree: him God raised up the third day^ and 
shewed him openly, not to all the people, but unto 
witnesses, chosen before by God'' (Acts x. 36-^1). 
His character and office also, as set forth by Peter 
on the day of Pentecost, correspond exactly with the 
Gospel of Mark. "Ye men of Israel, hear these 
words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and wonders and signs, which 
God did by him in the midst of you, him ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain ; 
whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of 
death" (Acts ii. 22). Nothing is wanting in Mark's 
Gospel that is necessary to establish faith in Christ, as 
faith was understood in the apostolic age — faith in his 
divine mission. 

The early composition, the proofs of which I have 
endeavoured to point out in this Gospel, enhances its 
value as a testimony to the facts on which the Chris- 
tian religion is founded. The nearer we can come to 
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the time when these facts are said to have occurred, 
the greater is the probability of our receiving them 
unmixed vrith fable. There was nothing which could 
secure the Christian traditions from liability to distor- 
tion, exaggeration, and corruption; and with every 
desire of truthfulness, it might not be possible for an 
historian to eliminate all these ipgredients from his 
narrative, after a considerable time had elapsed. If 
there be a difference in this respect between religious 
and secular history, it is that religious history is more 
liable to corruption than secular. Its element is the 
supernatural, to which the ordinary tests of credibility 
are inapplicable; unquestioning belief is deemed a 
merit, searching inquiry an affront, scepticism a 
crime. The only effectual control over the propensity 
to corrupt a simple tradition is to ascend as near as it 
is possible to its spring-head. We may not, after all, 
succeed in attaining historical truth, pure and simple, 
but we have thus the best chance of doing so. 

The opinion which I have endeavoured to disprove, 
that Mark is an epitomizer, owes its origin to critics, 
and is unknown to primitive times.* The earliest tra- 
dition assigns to his Gospel an independent and authen- 
tic origin. Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 39), speaking of 
Fapias, who lived during the early part of the second 

♦ Augustme, de Consensu Evang. (I. § 4), says of Mark, 
" Matthsei pedissequus et breviator esse videtur." Yet through- 
out he treats him as an independent authority, so that probably 
he only meant to say that his Gospel looked like an abridge- 
ment. 
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centuryj says that Fapias (whose writings have not 
come down to us)* received information from John the 
Presbyter " that Mark^ being the interpreter of Peter, 
carefully wrote down all that he retained in his memory 
of the actions and discourses of Christ ; not^ however, 
in order, for he was not himself a hearer or follower of 
the Lord, but afterwards, as I said, a companion of 
Peter, who taught in the manner 1)est suited to the 
instruction of his hearers, without making a connected 
narrative of his discourses concerning the Lord. Such 
being the case, Mark committed no errors in thus 
writing some things from memory ; for he made it his 
sole object not to omit anything which he had heard, 
and not to state anything falsely/^ Papias tells us 
that whenever he himself met with any who had been 
conversant with men of the last generation {tu¥ 
urgea-PvTSfuv) he carefully inquired what they had said ; 
what Andrew, what Peter had said, what Philip, or 
Thomas, or James, or John, or Matthew, or any other 
disciple of the Lord had said.f These anecdotes he 
probably incorporated in the work whence the quota- 

* The title of his work, or, rather, collection of treatises, 
was AoyiW KvpioK&v *E^riyrj(ris, As Adyia is used in the New 
Testament (Rom. iii. 7) to describe the writings of the Old, it 
is probable that the work of Papias was an exposition of the 
Gospels, which had the same relation to the Christian Church, 
as the Law and the Prophets to the Jewish nation. He calls 
Matthew's Gospel his \6yia. 

t Eusebius gives the same account of the relation between 
Peter and Mark (Demonstr. Evang. lib. 3, p. 122, ed. 1628), 
adding various circumstances, indicating that Mark's narrative 
was derived from Peter's lips. 
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tion is made. His testimony has been called in ques- 
tion because he believed in a millennium and in miracu- 
lous cures ; but in both these points he was probably 
not more credulous than his contemporaries^ and^ «t 
all events^ the value of his testimony^ as to what he 
had heard from those who had known the Apostles^ 
does not depend upon the soundness of his judgment* 
He gives clear ancr weighty evidence to the belief of 
the primitive Church, that the Gospel of Mark was 
immediately derived from the lips of the apostle 
Peter.* There is nothing in the Gospel itself to dis- 
countenance, much to confirm, the tradition. He 
relates events, indeed, in order ; but though he must 
have taken down the apostle's narratives, as occasion 
called them forth, from time to time, he has evidently 
arranged them in order when he published them as a 
Gospel. Fapias calls him the interpreter (e^/AevBirrig) 
of Peter, which is sometimes rendered by modem 
writers amanuensis^ but there is no reason for taking it 
in any but its ordinary sense. He used the same word 
in speaking of the Hebrew original of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, which, he says, '' every one interpreted (if fcl- 

* Irenaeus (Adv. Hser. iii. 1), Origen (Euseb. H. E. vi. 26), 
Jerome (Catal. Vir. 111. Marcus), all agree in representing 
Mark's Gospel as derived from the preaching of Peter, the 
two latter adding that Peter approved the work. IrensBOS 
says it was not written till after Peter's death, which is not 
unlikely, if understood of his reducing into order the memo- 
randa of Peter's preaching, and publishing them as a Gospel. 
The year of Peter's martyrdom is uncertain; it was probably 
64 or 65 a.d. in Nero's persecution. 
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Viva's) as he could/' and of Clemens translating the 
Epistle to the Hebrews into Greek. The apostle may 
not have possessed sufficient literary culture to write 
in Greeks though we cannot doubt that he was able to 
carry on conversation with Gentiles in that language. 
Mark may also have been his interpreter to those who 
spoke only Latin^ and neither Greek nor Hebrew. 
When Peter sent forth his first, andf probably his only 
genuine, Epistle, Mark was with him in Rome (v. 11) 
and may have performed the same service for him in 
its composition, as in giving a Greek dress to his recol- 
lections of our Lord's ministry. 

Of the three synoptical Gospels, Mark's alone, as 
it was left by him, is perfectly homogeneous. The 
two first chapters of Luke are manifestly a document 
prefixed by him to his own history — so difierent is the 
style from his, and so marked by traces of a Hebrew 
origin, Schleiermacher, in a work which at its appear- 
ance excited considerable attention,* even went so far, 
as to analyze the whole of Luke's Gospel into the 
separate pieces which he supposed the evangelist had 
put together. In Matthew, again, the sermon on 
the mount has much the aspect of a collection of 
our Lord's discourses, delivered at various times, 
but thrown into the form of a continuous discourse, 
and inserted into the narrative ; and other passages have 
been pointed out, in the course of this essay, which 

* A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke, by Frederick 
Schleiermacher, with an Introduction by the Translator [Con- 
nop Thirlwall]. 1826. 
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have a very insititioos character. As a conglomerate 
implies the previous existence of strata^ whence its 
materials have been derived ; so the composite nature 
of the first and third Grospel indicates a later origin 
than that of the second^ whose structure is simple and 
uniform. I think^ as the result of our investigations^ 
we are entitled to place the date of this^ the earliest 
extant record of our Lord's life and teaching, not much 
later than thirty years after his crucifixion. We reach 
a still earlier period^ if we go back to the time when 
Mark, as the companion of Peter, heard him deliver 
to the converts those narratives which form the mate* 
rials of his Gospel. 



ESSAY II. 



THE TRUE NATURE OF THE GIFT 

OF TONGUES. 



This subject has excited little attention in our own 
country^ though it has employed the pens of many of 
the ablest of the Gennan theologians. The names of 
Semler^ Michaelis^ Eichhorn^ and Faulus^ among the 
elder critics ; of Neander, Bleek, Olshausen^ Tholuck, 
Baur^ Hilgenfeld in more recent times^ are a sufficient 
proof that learning and ingenuity have not been 
wanting in the investigation^ while the continued 
appearance of new treatises shows^ that no satisfactory 
conclusion has been attained. Even in England^ 
though we generally pass over the subject as mys- 
terious and difficulty or acquiesce in some traditional 
explanation^ it is evident that thoughtful and earnest 
inquirers are at a loss^* when they endeavour to 

* See Rev. J. H. Thorn's Commentary, and Canon Stanley 
on the Epistles of St. Paul, i. 290-311. 
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harmonize the different accounts of Scripture^ or to 
form a conception of what the gift of tongues really 
was. 

The popular notion of this gift is^ that on the day 
of Pentecost, by a miraculous influence, of which the 
fiery tongues were a symbol, the apostles and first 
disciples were endowed with a power of speaking 
languages which they had never learnt; that they 
forthwith exercised this power to the conviction of 
foreigners from various parts of the world assembled 
in Jerusalem ; that this phenomenon was repeated in 
subsequent cases of the descent of the Holy Spirit ; 
and that the gift was by some persons permanently 
possessed, certainly by the members of the Church of 
Corinth, if not in every similar community, St. Paul 
himself being endowed with it in a pre-eminent 
degree. The purpose for which such a power was 
supematurally granted, is supposed to have been 
either specially, to enable the missionaries of the 
Grospel to address the natives of various countries in 
their own tongue, and so to facilitate conversions ; or 
generally, like all the other miraculous powers, to 
prove that the new religion was divine. 

This is plausible enough when we do not descend to 
particulars, and confront the theory with the historical 
facts. When we do so, diflficulties start up on every side. 
If the gift of speaking languages, without the process 
of learning them, were bestowed on the first Christians 
to aid them in converting the heathens, how has it 
happened, that neither Scripture nor ecclesiastical 
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history has recorded a single instance of its being so 
employed? The field of the apostles^ labours was 
limited to nations to whom they could make them- 
selves intelligible by Greek, Hebrew, or Aramaean. They 
did not preach to Phrygians, or Lycaonians, or Copts ; 
to Thracians, or Celts, or Iberians. When they were 
rejected by their countrymen, aiid turned to the 
Gentiles, it was not to rude native populations, 
speaking only their own barbarous language, that they 
addressed themselves, but to those who had already 
received a tincture of Greek civilization. The legends 
of their founding churches in Armenia or India have 
no historical authority. The Epistles of all the 
apostles, not excepting that to the Romans, are 
written in Greek. The works of the earliest fathers 
are in the same language, and contain no evidence that 
they or any other Christians were endowed with the 
gift of tongues. Indeed, it has been urged as a proof 
of the wisdom with which the age of the promulgation 
of the Gospel was chosen, that the Christian 
missionary could make himself understood throughout 
the civilized world, in consequence of the wide dif- 
fusion of the Greek language, produced by the con- 
quests of Alexander.* 

There was a time, indeed, in which this gift would 

* See Principal Robertson's Sermon before the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge, 1755. Neander (Ch. Hist. 
£ng. Tr. i. 109), reckons it as one of the obstacles to the 
conversion of the rural populations, that the Apostles were 
ignorant of their dialects. 
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have been invaluable to the Christian missionary — 
when barbarians, who knew no language save their 
own, were to be converted; but neither Augustine, 
nor Boniface, nor Paulinus enjoyed such an aid, 
Irenseus, in the middle of the second century, 
speaking of the spiritual gifts enjoyed by the true 
Church of Christ (Adv. Hseres. v. 6), says, "We 
hear many brethren in the Church having prophetic 
gifts, and by the Spirit speaking in all manner of 
languages, and bringing to manifestation the hiddei\ 
things of men for edification, and relating the 
mysteries of God/' Elsewhere (ii. 57), he speaks 
of the power of casting out daemons, of healing 
diseases, of raising the dead, as still possessed by the 
Church. Leaving untouched the question, how far 
any of these, supposing them to be facts, necessarily 
imply a miraculous power, we may observe, in regard 
to the power of speaking various languages, that 
unless Irenseus had ascertained that the speakers had 
never learnt them in the ordinary way, their use of 
them was no proof of any supernatural gift. Such 
an exercise of the critical faculty, on such a subject, 
was, however, very foreign to the spirit of that age ; 
Irenseus would probably have regarded the doubt 
which suggested inquiry, as an impiety. It is evident 
that Irenseus himself did not possess the gift ; since, 
in the proem to his work against heresies,* he 

* OiiK iniCriTr}(reis Trap ^fi&v, r&v iv ILekrois BiaTpiffovT&v (he 
was Bishop of Lyons) #cal wcpi fidpfiapov bidkeicrov t6 nkeurrop 
aaxoKovfUvcDVf \6yav re^injv. — ^P. 3. (Ed. Grabe.) 
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excuses himself for the want of polish in his style 
by sayings that "living among the Celts, their 
barbarous language gave him a great deal of trouble/' 
He could not dispense with its use in the exercise of 
his episcopal functions^ but he evidently had to 
acquire it by hard study, such as an . Englishman 
must go through at the present day, who, being 
placed in a Welsh bishopric, thinks it his duty to 
teach and preach in that language. 

If not employed as an instrument for the conversion 
of the heathens, however, it may be said that it was 
effective as a siffn, convincing them that the power 
of God was with the preachers of the Gospel. Those 
who were insensible to the power and beauty of 
truth might be struck by the miracle of an unlearned 
person speaking, as Chrysostom says, " not only in 
his own tongue, but in that of the Persians, Indians, 
or Scythians '^ — " a sensible sign of invisible grace/' 
In support of this opinion it is customary to cite the 
words of the Apostle Paul, 1 Cor. xiv. 22. " Tongues 
are for a sign, not to them that believe, but to them that 
believe not." If, however, we examine the passage of 
Scripture to which he refers in proof of this, or the 
course of his argument, we shall find that he is rather 
depreciating the gift of tongues, as not fitted to produce 
conviction in unbelievers. In Isaiah xxviii. 11, Jehovah 
threatens his people, that He would speak to them 
** by men of stammering lips and other tongues " — 
foreigners, who should harshly enforce the lesson which 
they had refused to learn from the lips of prophets, 
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speaking their own tongue; "and yet, for all that, 
they will not hear me, saith the Lord." The force of 
the quotation lies in this last circumstance, not in the 
eflficacy of a foreign language to convince, hut its in- 
efiScacy when other means have failed. It is evident 
too, that in order to prove a special inspiration on the 
part of one who spoke a foreign language, it must in 
each case he known that the speaker had not acquired 
it as Irenseus did. Those who were present on the 
day of Pentecost had presumptive grounds for their 
conclusion. '^ Are not all these who speak Galileans ; 
and how hear we every man in our own tongue in which 
we were horn ?" The presumption was strong, that 
no natural cause could account for the phenomenon, 
for Galilee was a region of little culture. But what 
similar evidence could have been afforded, in the case 
of a gift diffused throughout the whole Church? 
Before any argument in proof of the possession of 
the Holy Spirit by one speaking in a foreign tongue 
could be reasonably drawn, the previous history and 
education of the speaker must have been known or 
ascertained by inquiry. Is it credible that such a 
test should have been applied? The desire of the 
Apostle Paul (1 Cor. xii., xiv.) to keep under as much 
as possible the exercise of the gift of tongues, and his 
assignment to it of the lowest place save one, is in 
singular contrast with the opinion, that it was one of 
the most striking of the evidences of inspiration. 

But the difficulty of discovering a purpose for the 
bestowment of such a supernatural gift, or of apply- 
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ing a test of its being really supernatural^ is far from 
being the only one which attaches to the common 
opinion. The manner of its exercise^ as described in 
the chapters of the Epistle to the Corinthians already 
referred to> is mosi repugnant to any rational notion 
of a divine inspiration. I quote the words of 
Michaelis in his Commentary on this passage^ as 
given by his learned translator^ Bishop Marsh : — " Still 
more extraordinary is the ridiculous disorder which 
prevailed in the Church of Corinth in the use of the 
gift of tongues; and it is wholly inconceivable how 
this could have happened^ if all those who were able 
to speak foreign languages had received their know- 
ledge from the immediate interposition of the Holy 
Ghost : for they used their talents in the most irra- 
tional manner^ and merely through ostentation^ with- 
out the least benefit either to themselves or their 
hearers. They not only spoke in languages which 
none of the community understood^ but frequently 
when no interpreter was present to explain their 
meaning ; and this was the case^ not with one^ or two^ 
or three persons only, but a very great number of 
speakers in foreign languages, under the pretence of 
codification, though really with a view of exciting 
astonishment, harangued in this assembly; and as it 
appears that several spoke at the same instant, the 
unavoidable consequence was a general confusion. 
Can we suppose, then, that persons like these were 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit?" The ques- 
tion is inevitable, but the author furnishes no satis- 
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factory answer to the negative conclusion to which his 
statements tend. He thinks that there were certainly 
some who possessed the gift, but gives no criterion by 
which to distinguish the miraculously-inspired person 
from the pretender to inspiration. The translator 
notices the confused and unsatisfactory state in which 
Michaelis has left the question, but gives no help to 
a better solution.* Nor, in my opinion, has any such 
solution yet been suggested. We shall be most likely 
to arrive at a clear conception of the matter, by 
following in order all the notices of this gift contained 
in the New Testament. 

In the concluding part of the Gospel of Mark, as 
it stands in our common edition, our Lord is repre- 
sented as saying (xvi. 17), "These signs shall follow 
them that believe : in my name shall they cast out 
daemons ; they shall speak with new tongues ^' (y^wV- 
aaig T^hYiaovai xaivaTg), It is, however, very doubtful 
whether this whole passage, from verse 9 to the end, is 
a genuine part of Mark^s Gospel. It is wanting in 
two of our oldest MSS., the Vatican and the Codex 
Sinaiticus. In several MSS, which contain it, it is 
noted that it was wanting in many, and those the 
most accurate copies. In the fourth century, to which 
probably both the MSS. mentioned before belong, we 

♦ Marsh's Michaelis, Vol. I. ch. ii. § 1, notes p. 350. *' Our 
author produces three opinions, one of which must necessarily 
be adopted; but he rejects the last as improbable, without 
pointing out the improbability, and at the same time produces 
arguments to show the improbability of the two first." 
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know that this was the case. Hedibia^ one of the 
numerous female correspondents of St. Jerome, had 
propounded to him twelve scriptural questions, the 
third being, how the accounts of the resurrection in 
Matthew and in Mark are to be reconciled ; Matthew 
saying, " Vespere autem sabbati, illucescente in una 
sabbati Dominum surrexisse, et Marcus Mane resurrec- 
tionem ejus factam esse, ita scribens, 'Cum autem 
resurrexisset una sabbati mane apparuit Marise Mag- 
dalense,^^^ Mark xvi. 9. "Of this question,^' says 
St. Jerome, in reply, '' there are two solutions. Either 
we do not receive the testimony of Mark, which is 
found in few copies of the Gospels (raris evangeliis) 
almost all the Greek MSS. not having this section 
(capitulum) at the end — especially as it seems to be 
different and contrary to the other evangelists ; or we 
may answer, that both are right, Matthew in saying 
that he rose ^vespere sabbati;' Mark that after he had 
risen, he appeared ' mane prima sabbati,* to Mary Mag- 
dalene/'* Gregory of Nyssa, also of the fourth 
century, says that this section was wanting in the 
more accurate copies.f To these strong external 
evidences of non-authenticity may be added the 
marked difference of style, which precludes the sup- 
position of their having been subsequently added by 

♦ Hieron. Op. ed. Victorius, III. p. 226. 

t Orat de Resurr. Vol. II. p. 411, ed. 1638. 'Ey rois aKpir 
fiecTTepois avTiypaxjiois rh kotcl yidpKOV evayyeKiov fuxP^ ^^'^ 
f<l>oPovvTo yhs €X€i t6 rikos. Augustine, De Consensu 
Evang., discusses the same objection as Jerome, but does 
not notice the variation of copies. 
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the evangelist. It must therefore remain altogether 
doubtful whether these words were really spoken by 
our Lord. If they were uttered by him, previously 
to the day of Pentecost, I should be inclined to 
interpret them as meaning no more than that, by the 
change which the Holy Spirit would produce, a new ' 
energy and power would be given to the tongue, 
which would seem as if the organ itself had been 
created anew. The combination '^new tongues^' 
{yxcoa-crat^ xauvaif) is not found elsewhere, but other 
uses of the word new will readily occur to the reader's 
mind, justifying this interpretation. Thus, God is 
said to put a new spirit within his people; to take 
away the stony heart and give them a heart of flesh ; 
and the prophet Ezekiel (xxxvi. 26; xviii. 31) exhorts 
the Jews to make to themselves a new heart and a 
new spirit. That the Christian is a new man, a new 
creature, is the language of St. Faults Epistles (2 Cor. 
V. 17; Galat. iv. 15; Ephes. ii. 15). Taking these 
analogous expressions for our guide, we may conclude 
the promise to believers, that they should speak with 
new tongues, to be virtually the same as that in Luke 
(xxi. 15), ^^ I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which 
all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay or 
resist.^' Not that the "new tongues'' were to be 
employed merely in self-defence. The promise in- 
cluded every accession of unwonted power, feeling, 
energy, and persuasiveness, by which the speech of 
the converted was distinguished from that of the un- 
converted man. 
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There is nothing in the predictions of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit^ that has any reference to a miraculous 
endowment with the power of speaking languages 
which had never been learnt. When the Baptist pre- 
dicts that he^ whose forerunner he was^ should baptize 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire, he describes the 
ardour with which it should inspire those on whom it 
should descend, alluding, perhaps, also to the purify- 
ing effect of fire, as in the vision of Isaiah, when his 
lips were purified by a coal from the altar.* Streams 
of living water (perennial streams of religious truth) 
were to flow from the believer, in consequence of the 
reception of the Holy Spirit (John vii. 38). It was 
to be the apostles' advocate, pleading on behalf of the 
truth through their lips, and bringing their master's 
teaching to their remembrance (John xiv. 16, 26; 
XV. 26; xvi. 7). The purpose of the descent of the 
Spirit, as announced by our Lord (Acts i. 8), was 
''that they might be witnesses to him/' agreeably to 
his own promise, that when brought before rulers and 
kings for a testimony to them, the Holy Spirit should 
prompt their utterance (Matt. x. 18). It was with 
this spirit that Peter was filled (Acts iv. 8) when he 
spoke before the Jewish council. The discourse of 
our Lord with Nicodemus treats the gift of the Spirit 

* Apostoliy antequam acciperent spiritum sanctum, habe- 
bant in lingua sua adhuc aliquos tumores humanos ; propterea 
Bpiritus sanctus descendit in specie ignis in linguas eorum, ut 
quidquid puris (of pus) habebant spixitus sanctus decoqueret. 
— ^Hieron. in Ps. cxix. 
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wholly as an internal change of principle and feeling. 
In fact^ according to the Gospel of John (xx. 22)^ 
Jesus had communicated the Holy Spirit to his 
apostles before his ascension and the day of Pentecost^ 
which the Book of Acts (i. 5) regards as the epoch of 
its communication. The prophecy of Joel (ii. 28) 
which Peter quotes (Acts ii. 17, 18), ''I will pour 
out of my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, and also upon the 
servants and upon the handmaids in those days will I 
pour out my spirit,'^ contains no allusion to a gift of 
foreign tongues, but expresses the universality of that 
religious feeling and power, which had hitherto been 
the exclusive character of the order of prophets. 

In the narrative of the descent of the Spirit oi^ 
the day of Pentecost (Acts ii.) there is, at first sight, 
evidence that those who received it were endowed with 
the power of speaking languages which they had never 
learnt. But a closer investigation of the whole pas- 
sage leaves the fact very doubtful. The evidence that 
foreign languages were really spoken is contained 
wholly in the parenthetical part (w. 6-11) which 
relates the conflux of the foreigners, and their remarks 
on what they heard. Now the speech which is attri- 
buted to them is clearly a framed speech, which can 
never have been literally spoken by those into whose 
mouths it is put. It represents these dwellers at 
Jerusalem from every nation under heaven, east and 
west,* as collectively describing the countries from 

* One is tempted to suspect that the enmnexation **Pax- 
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which they came^ and collectively delivering a judgment 
.on the phenomenon which they witnessed. Under 
this fictitious form, however, there is probably the sub- 
stantial fact, that those who heard the sounds proceed- 
ing from persons in that excited state which is called 
being in the Spirit, thought they heard words of the 
Ibarbarous languages which had been familiar to them 
in former years. But the circumstances under which 
one of them thought he recognized one language, and 
another another, were not such that we can safely 
trust to their impressions, as a proof that a power of 
speaking them had been suddenly and miraculously 
bestowed. The disciples had been anxiously waiting 
for the promised descent of the Spirit, and in the 
flames of fire distributing themselves {hafjLefi(6fjLevat) 
upon them, and in the sound as of a rushing mighty 
wind * they saw the accomplishment of the promise, 
and immediately began to speak in other tongues 
(sTH^aij y7Ji(r(raii)y as the Spirit prompted them. 
The expression is ambiguous, and might be rendered 
with altered tongues, but as the writer appears to have 

thians, Medes, and Elamites/' &c., may be a rhetorical 
amplificatloiiy like that of the orator mentioiied by Livy 
(xxxv. 48) who " nominihus quoque gentium vix fando 
auditis terrehat; Dahas, Medos, Elymseosque et Caddusios 
appellans." 

* Both in Hebrew and in Greek the same word denotes 
wind and spirit. Isaiah v. 24, ^^ Pl^/ " tongue of fire " is 

used for flame. These double meanings no doubt contributed 
to the interpretation given to the phenomenon by the be- 
holders. 

£ 3 
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adopted the opinion expressed by the foreigners^ that 
the sounds heard were those of foreign languages^ this ^ 
was probably his meaning. Throughout all this part of 
his history^ Luke does not speak as an eye-witness^ but 
represents the tradition of the Christian community 
at an interval of more than thirty years. The words 
may, therefore, fairly be rendered " foreign languages.'* 
The fact, however, seems to have been, that the sudden 
access of religious conviction and enthusiasm, on the 
part of the disciples, was accompanied by a vehement 
excitement, for a time altering the speech, and render- 
ing it unintelligible. This accounts for the scoffing 
comment of a part of the audience : ^' These men are 
full of new wincj^' for the most illiterate persons 
would never conclude that a speaker was intoxicated, 
merely because he spoke in a language which they 
did not understand. But the labouring and inarticu- 
late utterance, which we know that an overmastering 
religious feeling, increased by sympathy, produces, 
would be most naturally interpreted, by the unsympa- 
thizing spectator, as the effect of intoxication.* It 
may be repulsive to our refinement to conceive that 
Christian disciples in the apostolic age should be so 
overpowered by the internal workings of religious feel- 
ing, as temporarily to lose the command of themselves 
and become inarticulate. But human nature is the 

* Compare 1 Sam. i. 13, where Hamiah, moving her lips in 
earnest inarticulate prayer, " her voice not being heard," i. *. 
her words not being distinguishable, is charged by £11 with 
dronkennesR. 
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same everywhere and in all ages, and we have only to 
look into the history of revivals and conversions to 
know that such a state is the natural accompaniment 
of enthusiastic feeling, especially when it involves a 
strong revulsion from a previous state — a deep convic- 
tion of error or sin. And there was nothing in the 
mental state of the disciples to exempt them from 
such an influence. On the contrary, their conceptions 
of divine inspiration and the mode of its manifesta- 
tion * would predispose them to it. That the apostles 
themselves partook of it does not necessarily follow 
from the general expressions in v. 4 ; for Peter, stand- 
ing up with the eleven, says, *^ These men^^ (i. e. those 
who were at that moment under the influence of the 
Spirit) ^' are not drunk, as ye suppose ^' — clearly dis- 
tinguishing himself and his fellows from the general 
assemblage. It has been already noticed that in his 
address, Peter makes no allusion to any gift of tongues, 
but speaks of the phenomenon only as a fulfilment of 
the promise of an indiscriminate outpouring of the 

♦ Canon Stanley says, " The wide difference between the 
character, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, of the early Chris- 
tian Church, and that of the sects in which such later mani- 
festations have appeared, places a deep gulf between the 
Apostolic gift of tongues and these doubtful copies." — ^Vol. I. 
p, 302. I do not consider them as copies y but as similar effects 
jfrom similar causes. Nor do I perceive any such gulf as he 
describes : on the contrary, I believe some of the religious 
bodies in which these manifestations have taken place, will 
bear a very favourable comparison, in their intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual character, with the Church of Corinth as de- 
scribed by St. Paul. 1 Cor. iii. 8, vi. 18, xi. 21 ; 2 Cor. xii 21. 
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Spirit^ which was to take place iu the latter days. 
The gift of this Spirit was to be obtained^ by those 
who were not already disciples, by repentance and 
baptism in the name of Jesus Christ for the remission 
of sins. It will hardly be supposed that the three 
thousand who forthwith were baptized received, in 
fulfilment of the apo^tle^s promise, the gift of 
speaking foreign languages. The gift of the Holy 
Spirit, which Simon desired the power of bestowing, 
was that of casting out daemons and healing diseases. 

The experience of other instances of strong reli* 
gious excitement, especially in some of its very recent 
manifestations, will explain to us not only the inarti- 
culate speech of those who were under its influence, 
bxkt the belief of bystanders that they heard in 
these sounds the words of a foreign language. ^^I 
uttered,^' says a follower of Mr. Irving, who had 
believed himself possessed of the gift of tongues, 
" sentences in many other languages (beside Latin and 
French). My wife, who was with me, declared some 
of them to be Italian and Spanish : the first she can 
read and translate; the second she knows but little 
of.'* This illustrates the facility with which by- 
standers adopt hypotheses respecting the languages to 
which the broken utterances of persons under religious 
excitement may be referred.* Instances of similar 
gratuitous explanations of words uttered by persons in 

♦ *' The expressions, ' Every man heard them in his own 
language,' &c,, can hardly he explained on any other suppo- 
sition than that, at least to the hearers^ the sounds seemed to 
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the state of clairvoyance will be found in the reports 
of such cases. The foreigners are represented as 
saying that they heard the speakers declaring the 
wonderful works of God. But this by no means 
proves that they were really speaking an intelligible 
foreign language^ since their whole attitude and man- 
ner would suflSciently indicate that their ecstasy was of 
a religious kind, and that they were engaged in prayer 
and praise. 

Ultimately, then, our belief that a miraculous gift 
of the power of speaking foreign languages was com- 
municated on the day of Pentecost, must rest on the 
soundness of the conclusion formed by the strangers 
who came together on that day. It has been weU 
observed, that ^^ in the establishment of facts of a 
most extraordinary character, and such as cannot be 
verified at all times and by all persons, in addition to 
honesty of purpose in the observer, we must have 
evidence of a sound, discriminating judgment— of a 
mind not prone to delight in the marvellous.^'* Can 
we fairly presume the existence of these qualifications 
for judgment on the part of the persons in question ? 
A most extraordinary phenomenon had occurred in 
the descent of the flames of fire, and the wind from 
heaven ; the disciples, thrown into a state of ecstasy, 
had been giving vent to their feelings in sounds so 

be those of distmct languages and real dialects." — Stanley on 
Corinthians I. p. 299, who quotes Mr. Baxter's account of 
his own utterances. 

* Address on Mesmerism, by J. B. Estlin, F.L.S. 
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inarticulate that the audience thought them to be 
intoxicated. The news spreads throughout the city, in 
which were dwelling devout men from various parts of 
the world. They proceed, with others, to the scene of 
this marvellous manifestation, and they think they 
recognize in the sounds which issue from the lips of 
those who are in the ecstatic state words of their 
native languages.*^ Let us consider what conditions 
are necessary, in order to warrant us in adopting the 
conclusion which they drew — that these languages 
were really being spoken. The very first, without 
which the whole process of identification wants a basis, 
is, that the utterance should be distinct, so that there 
should be no confusion of one vocal sound with another. 
This condition appears to have been entirely wanting. 
Next, each individuals utterance should be watched 
and noted by an individual auditor, or at least sepa- 
rately by those who spoke a particular dialect ; which, 
as fourteen or fifteen difierent utterances were going 
on at once, would be evidently impossible. Thirdly, 
repeated and sifting inquiries would be necessary, in 
order to ascertain that the resemblances which struck 
the ear were not merely such as may be found in 
words in diflferent languages, having no identity of 
meaning. Again : if the words were really the same, 
both in sound and sense, it would be necessary to 

* Not, perhaps, very recently heard by them. The expres- 
sion KOToiKovvTts iv 'Upov(niKrjfA may apply either to residents 
or temporary visitors, but most probably describes the former 
class. ** 
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ascertain that this was not owing merely to the affinity 
which connects various languages commonly reckoned 
as distinct. Further^ before we can feel certain that a 
language has really been spoken^ there must be not 
only coincidence of words^ but of grammatical struc- 
ture^ and coherent sense. Is it possible to suppose, 
that in the confusion of such an assemblage as the 
phenomenon of Pentecost brought together, these 
conditions could be in any measure fulfilled? The 
knowledge of an Adelung and the sagacity of a Max 
Miiller would have been baffled. 

I have hitherto supposed that the foreigners on 
whose testimony we have to build were disposed and 
qualified to judge calmly of what they saw and heard. 
But if we consider the excited state of the Jewish 
mind generally at this period, just after the ministry 
of our Lord, his miracles and his resurrection, had 
impressed so many with the belief that the long- 
promised advent of the Messiah had taken place, 
and that some wonderful manifestation of divine power 
was momentarily to be looked for, we shall be con- 
vinced that these devout persons came together pre- 
pared for belief, rather than for minute and anxious 
scrutiny of evidence. It is true, this special manifes- 
tation was not looked for ; and therefore it cannot be 
said, as has been said in other instances, that the his- 
tory has been invented to fulfil a prediction or an 
expectation. But with minds already disposed to see 
something marvellous, the descent of the fiery tongues 
might natuildly suggest the special nature of the 
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miracle^ and dispose the spectators to imagine^ that in 
the inarticulate sounds proceeding from the entranced 
multitude^ they heard languages with which they were 
familiar. How much transmission may have added to 
the original fact it is impossible to say. The amount 
of correspondence, the number of languages heard^ 
have very probably been magnified; and, as I have 
before observed, a speech has been put into the mouths 
of the foreigners, expressing what the historian sup- 
posed them to have said, rather than their actual 
words. We know not how far this liberty may have 
been extended. 

But no doubt it was the belief of the Chris- 
tian community, that such a manifestation did ac- 
company the descent of the Spirit. We find two 
subsequent instances of " speaking with tongues '* 
mentioned in the Book of Acts (x. 44-46 j xi. 16; 
xix. 6) in connection with conversion or embracing 
Christianity. In the former of these instances, 
though the historian mentions speaking with tongues^ 
it is worthy of remark that Peter, while he justifies 
himself for admitting Gentiles into the Church by 
saying, that *' God had given them the Holy Spirit as 
he did unto us, and put no difference between us and 
them, purifying their hearts by faith,^' makes no allu- 
sion to a gift of tongues. That conversion was accom- 
panied, in other instances, as well as on the day of 
Pentecost, with a state of excitement, in which indis- 
tinct utterances took place, and that these were sup- 
posed to represent some unknown lan^age, or Ian- 
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guages^ of men or of angels^ is quite credible. It is 
important^ however^ to observe^ in reference to a sub- 
sequent part of our inquiry^ that TuzXeTv y^Mo-a-aig is 
not to be understood as descriptive of this inarticulate 
utterance itself^ but of the language supposed to be 
uttered. ^^«<^<^JJ or yT^a-aaig TiaTisTv is only an abbre- 
viated formula for Iri^ai^ or Kouvoug yh^dca-aig, Ty^uaa'a 
is also used for uncommon^ as well as foreign^ words — 
archaic^ poetical, provincial — any word, in short, which 
needed an explanation for the unlearned reader, hence 
called y>i(i<r<mfAa, or even yxaca-a. But this sense is 
wholly inapplicable to the accounts of the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, and unsuitable to the character and 
intellectual state of the persons to whom the ^^ speak- 
ing with tongues " is attributed.* 

We next meet with the mention of this gift in the 
first Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians (xii. and 
ziv.). It will tend to a clear understanding of the 
subject to exhibit the whole passage. 

" There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit ; 
and there are differences of offices, and the same 
master ;t ^^^ diversities of operations, but the same 
God who worketh all things in all. But to each is 
given the manifestation of the spirit, to be beneficial. 

* Tliat this was the sense of yX&a-trais Xakeip was the 
hypothesis of Bleek. — See Hilgenfeld, Die Glossolalie, p. 28. 

f 'O Kvpios is not here, I think, God or Christ ; hut the 
apostle is comparing the diversity of gifts in the church to 
the variety of offices in a household under one master. 
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For to one man is given by the spirit the word of 
wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge^ according 
to the same spirit ; to another faith, in the same spirit ; 
to another gifts of healings in one and the same spirit ; 
to another the working of miraculous powers; to 
another prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits ; to 
another kinds of tongues ; to another interpretation of 
tongues ; but all these one and the same spirit worketh^ 
distributing to each as it will" He then illustrates 
this co-operation of different gifts by the various 
members of the body, each having its appropriate use, 
but no one able to dispense with the services of the 
rest ; and proceeds, " And ye are the body of Christ, 
and members severally. And some God hath placed 
in the church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, then miraculous powers, then gifts of healing, 
aids, governments, various kinds of tongues. All are 
not apostles, are they ? All are not prophets ? All 
are not teachers? All have not miraculous powers? 
All have not gifts of healing ? All do not speak with 
tongues? All do not interpret?^' After setting 
forth, in the thirteenth chapter, the superiority of love 
to prophecy, or tongues, or knowledge, and even to 
faith and hope, the apostle returns, in the fourteenth, 
to the subject of spiritual gifts. " Follow after love, 
yet earnestly desire spiritual gifts, but more that ye 
may prophesy. For he that speaketh in a foreign 
tongue speaketh not unto men but unto God ; for no 
man understandeth him, but mentally he speaketh 
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mysteries;* but he that prophesieth speaketh to men 
edification^ and exhortation^ and comfort. He that 
speaketh in a foreign tongue edifieth himself; but he 
that prophesieth edifieth the church. I wish you all 
to speak in /or^i^/i tongues^ but rather that you should 
prophesy; for he that prophesieth is greater than he 
who speaketh in foreign tongues^ unless he interpret, 
that the church may receive edification. Now, brethren, 
if I come to you speaking in foreign tongues, what 
shall I profit you, unless I speak to you in the way of 
reyelation, or of knowledge, or of prophecy, or of 
teaching? In the same way,t when things without 
life give out a note, whether pipe or harp, if they pro- 
duce DO distinction in their sounds, how shall that 
which is piped or harped be known? For if the 
trumpet give an obscure sound, who will prepare him- 
self for battle ? So you, if by the tongue you give 
not an intelligible discourse, how shall what ye speak 
be known ? (There are I know not how many kinds of 
speech in the world, and none of them is without vocal 
sound.) If, therefore, I do not know the meaning 
of the language, I shall be a barbarian to him who 
speaks, and he who speaks will be a barbarian to me. 
So do you, when you are ambitious of spiritual things, 
seek to abound to the edification of the church. 
Wherefore, let him who speaketh in a foreign tongue 

* Here the case is evidently supposed of a man speaking 
in a language which no man in the assembly but himself 
understood, and which there was no one at hand to interpret 

f The sense requires 6fi&s=6iwiios, instead of ofuns. 
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pray that he may inteq)ret. For if I pray in a foreign 
tongue, my spirit indeed prayeth, but my mind is 
unfruitful. What is it, then ? I will pray with my 
spirit, I will pray with my mind also j I will sing 
with my spirit ; I will sing with my mind also. Since, 
if thou pray with the spirit only, how shall he who 
filleth the place of the unlearned say Amen to thy 
giving of thanks, since he knoweth not what thou, 
art saying ? For thou, indeed, givest thanks well, but 
the other is not edified. I give thanks to God, that I 
speak in foreign tongues more than you all ; but in 
church I would rather speak five words with my mind, 
that I may instruct others also, than ten thousand 
words in a foreign tongue.* Brethren, be not children 
in your minds; but be as infants in malice, but in 
your minds be perfect men. It is written in the Law, 
'I will speak to this people by men of a strange 
tongue, and by strange lips, and not even thus will 
they listen to me, saith the Lord;' so that fordgn 
tongues serve as a sign, not to those who believe, but 
to the unbelieving. If, therefore, the whole church 
should come together to the same place, and all should 
be speaking in foreign tongues, and unlearned persons 
or unbeUevers should come in, will they not say that 
you are mad ? But if all should be prophesying, and 
an unlearned person or an unbeliever should come in, 
he is convinced by all, he is judged by all, the secrets 
of his heart are brought to light ; and thus, falling on 
his face, he will worship God, declaring that God is 
really among you. What is it, then, brethren ? When 
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ye come together each of you hath a psalm^ a teach- 
ing, a foreign tongue, a revelation, an interpretation. 
Let all things be done for edification. If any one 
speak in a foreign tongue, let it be by two, or 
at most three, and in turn, and let one interpret. 
But if there be no interpreter, let him be silent in the 
church, and speak to himself and God.^^ After some 
directions respecting the silence of women in the 
church, he concludes, " So brethren, endeavour earnestly 
to prophesy, and do not prohibit speaking in foreign 
tongues.'^ 

Throughout this passage I have translated yTiaa-a-at 
by foreign tongues, instead of the unknown tongues of 
our received ^version. Some supplement is necessary 
to make it intelligible ; and, as in the Book of Acts, 
foreign tongues are clearly meant, till cause is shown 
to the contrary we may assume them to be meant here. 
It is in this sense that I find the word always under- 
stood by the early Christian writers. According to 
the commonly-received notion, the gift of speaking 
foreign languages was supematurally bestowed on 
Christians in the apostolic age, and was possessed by 
some members of the Church of Corinth. I have 
before quoted a passage from Michaelis, forcibly but 
not too strongly, describing the incongruities involved 
in such a supposition. The ordinary course of Divine 
Providence is supposed to have been departed from, in 
order to confer a power which the possessors exercised 
with so little judgment or discretion, as to expose, not 
themselves only, but the whole Church, to the imputa- 
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tion of madness; and the authority of an inspired 
apostle is necessary to keep within bounds the gift 
with which inspiration had endowed his converts. We 
could hardly blame those who reject the belief that 
there is anything supernatural in the history of 
Christianity^ if this were one of its manifestations. 

And yet the apostle^s language is inexplicable^ ex- 
cept on the supposition that various languages were 
spoken in the religious assemblages of the Corinthians."!^ 
A different meaning has indeed been given to the 
phrase XaxeTv y^^acra-aT^ in modern times^ by which this 
conclusion is avoided. According to Eichhom^ whose 
view has been adopted with modification by Hilgen- 
feld,t and Canon Stanley, " speaking in a tongue, or 
with the tongue, or with tongues^* did not mean 
speaking any particular language, but using an un- 
connected, broken, and hardly articulate utterance, 
under the influence of religious ecstasy. '* To speak 
with the tongue,*' says Hilgenfeld, "is used in con- 
trast to speaking with the understanding, and means 
to speak in an excited state, in which the words, if 
not absolutely inarticulate, or devoid of meaning, are 
yet so uttered as to convey no meaning to the hearer, 

* Canon Stanley observes (I. p. 297) that the use of the 
word "tongue" need not necessarily imply the distinct lan- 
guage of a nation, and that the word ordiuarily used in sacred 
and in classical Greek is dioKcKTos, as in Acts i. 19 ; ii. 6, 8, &c. 
But Acts ii. 6, compared with v. 8, shows the words to have 
been synonymous. The devout persons first say, was oKovofuv 
€KacrTos Tjj idia dioXeKro), and afterwards reus ^fiertpms yKenro'cus. 

f Die Glossolalie in der alten Kirche. 
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and^ indeed^ without the conscious co-operation of the 
understanding/^ This ecstatic state he considers^ 
''like prophecy, to be the effect of inspiration, but 
the difference lies in this, that in prophesying the 
inspired person is in full possession of his reflective 
mental powers, whereas in the 'speaking with a 
tongue,^ inspiration manifests itself through the 
medium of the intuitive side of the human mind, 
directed towards God, accompanied with a suppression 
of discursive thinking (voi/f)/' Through the haze of 
this metaphysical language we discern, that the 
Corinthians are supposed, under the influence of the 
Spirit, to have uttered words which not only conveyed 
no meaning to the hearers, but into which they them- 
selves put no meaning of which they were conscious. . 
Is this a work worthy of inspiration ? Is it for his 
own pre-eminence in such a gift that the apostle 
gives God thanks? Other objections are obvious. 
An interpreter pre-supposes a foreign language; what 
could be his function in regard to an inarticulate 
utterance ? Or, if we take the word in a wider sense, 
what a cumbrous process, that one man should be 
inspired to speak what the assembly could not under- 
stand, and another to make it intelligible, or that the 
speaker should have to obtain by prayer the power 
to explain his own meaning ! The apostle complains 
that the unlearned man could not say Amen to the 
blessing of one who spoke in the spirit ; but if this 
meant speaking in an inarticulate way, the learned 
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man would be as much at a loss as the unlearned^ and 
equally inclined to think the speaker mad. 

But this interpretation is philologically untenable. 
It was unknown to the early Christian writers, who 
all understand yxa<r<rai of languages, and in a ques- 
tion of mere philology much weight is due to their 
judgment. An inarticulate speech would never have 
been described as ^^ speaking with the tongue,^^ seeing 
that the tongue is the special instrument of articula- 
tion, as opposed to the lips (comp. 1 Sam. i. 13, 
quoted before). The Greeks called a barbarian 
ay^fl>i^(^of, because to them his speech was an inarticu- 
late jargon.* "Language,^^ says Aristotle, "is the 
articulation of voice by the tongue.^^ St. Paul would 
. not have described speaking in the spirit with the 
tongue, as opposed to speaking with the understand- 
ing, by the plural yxda-a-ai^; nor would he have 
spoken of yevn yXaa-auv, nor of the yT^aa-o-ai of men 
and angels, t nor quoted Isaiah in illustration of his 
argument, if he had not meant languages. This is 

* Soph. Trach. 1062. Ajist. Hist. Anim. iv. 9. 

f That the Jews supposed angels to speak an articulate 
and intelligible language is evident, from the introductory 
chapters of Matthew and Lute. Probably they believed that 
they were able to speak all languages. They were, according 
to Philo (see Winer, Art. Engel.), *' messengers of God to men 
and of men to God," an office which they could not discharge 
without such a power. The Jews divided the population of 
the world into seventy nations and seventy angels, one to each 
land and tongue. Winer, u.s. 
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the meaning which the word^ whether singular or 
plural^ must bear through the whole passage^ except 
in xiv. 9, where ha iHg yxitrang, *'by the tongue/* 
is opposed^ as a medium of communication, to the 
pipe, and harp, and trumpet, from which the apostle 
had drawn an illustration. The most plausible argu- 
ment for Hilgenfeld^s interpretation is, that in xiv. 7 
the apostle speaks of the pipe or harp as giving a 
sound without 3iaa-ToX»i rdig f^oyyoig, " a distinction in 
their sounds,'* from which it might seem as if the 
practice which he disapproves was that of inarticulate 
speaking. The point of his illustration, however, is 
that what is unintelligible is practically useless — a 
speech in a foreign language, to one who knows it 
not, conveys no more information than a trumpet 
blown without* a tune, by the sound of which no one 
can teU whether war or festivity is announced. Besides, 
a foreign language, to one who does not understand it, 
seems inarticulate ; that is to say, he does not know 
where one word begins and another ends. Nennius 
calls the Britons (c 27) " semi-articulati.'' The 
epithet /«lf 09re; seems to have been meant to distinguish 
Greeks from barbarians, not men from brutes.* The 
passage on which Hilgenfeld grounds his explanation 
(xiv. 14) says nothing of the temporary suppression of 

* See Arnold's Thucyd. viii. 41. The Russians, in the time 
of Peter the Great, called their western neighbours Nemd 
("dumb men"). — Strahlenberg, quoted by Ferguson, Origin 
of Civil Society, p. 342. 

P 
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the discursive faculty in the apostle while praying in 
a tongue; on the contrary, the voS^ is supposed to be 
in action, but to be unjruit/ul, because the meaning 
was not understood by others^ who could not benefit 
^y> or join in, his prayers. He resolves, therefore, 
that he will pray in spirit (fervently and sincerely), 
which a man may do, though in a language which 
others do not understand; but also with meaning 
rS vol), which as regards others, and so as to make 
his mind fruitful,* could only be done in a known 
language. 

It seems, then, that here, as elsewhere, yhda-tni or 
•yy^ua-a-dig XaXsiv can mean nothing else than speak- 
ing in a foreign language. I have supposed^ that 
neither the speakers on the day of Pentecost, nor 
the others mentioned in the Acts, did really receive 
the power of doing so, but that the inarticulate sounds 
which they uttered were interpreted by the bystanders 
as foreign words. This explanation, however, will 
hardly suflSce here. The instances mentioned in the 
Acts are of persons then and there suddenly converted, 
and we have no proof that the ecstatic state continued, 
or was renewed, when the first impression wore off. 
In the Church of Corinth this stage of conversion 
must, in the majority of cases, have been passed^ and 
the apostle would not have condemned what was its 
sign and seal. Nor is it conceivable, on the other 

* " J'aurai soin que mes prieres et mes cantiqnes soient 
entendus des autres, afin qu'ils en soient edifies." — Beaosobre. 
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hand^ that he should have supposed inarticulate utter- 
ances to be foreign languages, which admitted of a 
rendering into the common speech. We are, therefore, 
led to the conclusion, that in this case foreign lan- 
guages were really spoken in the Church. At the 
same time, for reasons given before, we cannot suppose 
that a power so irrationally and capriciously exercised 
was really bestowed by special inspiration. 

There remains, then, only 4iie supposition that this 
power was one acquired in the ordinary way. The 
Church of Corinth contained among its members, it 
appears, several who spoke a foreign language. It is 
quite agreeable to experience, that when the religious 
impulse came upon them, which it is evident, from the 
apostle^s exhortations, was sometimes so strong as to 
overbear considerations of propriety and sound judg- 
ment, they should break forth in prayers or pious 
ejaculations, to which the hearers could not respond, 
not understanding the language in which they spoke. 
On such he imposes silence and communion with 
their own spirits and with God, unless some one were 
present who could interpret their words. Others, 
again, whose gift was of a lower order, though not 
able to frame anything which could edify the commu- 
nity, could nevertheless serve as interpreters to those 
who could only speak in a foreign tongue. If any one 
spoke in a foreign tongue, he was not, according to 
the apostle's direction, to occupy the whole time of 
the assembly ; two or three at most were to speak on 

F 2 
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each occasion ; they were to do it in torn^ and each 
was to have an interpreter. 

Vitringa (Synagog. Vet. p. 1021) has pointed out, 
after Lightfoot and Alting^ the resemblance between 
these directions of the apostle and the regulations of 
the synagogue. As Hebrew had ceased^ since the 
return from captivity^ to be the vernacular language^ 
it had been necessary to appoint a tvrgamen, or inter- 
preter^ in each synagogfle, who^ when the Law or the 
Prophets was read^ expounded each verse (in the Pro- 
phets every three verses) to the people. The reader 
was not allowed to interpret^ and the interpreter was 
not to let his voice be heard above that of the reader. 
This resemblance is a further proof that the apostle 
is speaking of foreign languages^ and not of an inarti- 
ticulate utterance. Semler supposed that the persons 
to whom the gift of tongues is attributed were only 
the appointed interpreters of the Church of Corinth. 
But it seems evident that the speaking with tongues^ 
like prophesying or teaching, was a spontaneous^ not 
an official act. 

Mention is made of spiritual gifts in epistles to 
other churches (Romans xii. 4-8 ; Ephes. iv. 7-12), 
but in these, though the enimieration is nearly the 
same, there is no mention of a gift of tongues or 
their interpretation.* Now, Corinth was, perhaps, 

♦ Canon Stanley thinks that in Ephes. v. 19, " speaking to 
yourselves iiauTois) in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs/' 
there is an allusion to that inward and inarticulate speaking 
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of all places in the ancient worlds that in which a 
Christian community would be most likely to be 
found comprehending a variety of languages and an 
audience to be addressed in them. It was the earliest 
echool of Greek nautical skill,* and continued, 
through all its political vicissitudes, the great empo- 
rium of Mediterranean commerce. By its double 
harbour it invited the traders of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe, and men of the mofet various nations must 
have dwelt there. These, though they might pick 
up a few words of Lingua-Franca Greek, sufficient 
for the purposes of commerce, would be unable to 
utter their thoughts connectedly in that language. 
On the other hand, so different was ancient education 
from modem, in regard to philological culture, Greeks 
might rarely understand Latin, stiU more rarely He- 
brew, or any of the various Semitic dialects which were 
spoken in countries adjacent to the Mediterranean. 
The apostle, who surpassed every f member of the 

which, according to him, is the XaXeiy yK&tTO'ais of the Epistle 
to the Corinthians. But tavrois is evidently used for oXX^Xoir, 
according to a very common idiom. In Coloss. iii. 16 (fv irdajj 
0'0<f)iq, biddiTKovTes Koi vovB€tovvt€s iavroitSy yfrfiKfiois Koi vfivois 
cal ^bais nvtvfiaTiKals) our translators have rendered " to one 
anotiier." See also 1 Pet. iv. 7. 

♦ Thucyd. i. 13. Hom. IL b. 570. Uokvox^elro 17 irdkis 
jcal iTrXovriCero i^akuTKOiuvwf r&v vavriKav. — ^Eust. ad loc. 
Strabo, 1. viii. p. 379. Pmd. 01. xiii. init. It regamed, if it 
did not surpass, its former prosperity, after its restoration by 
Julius Csesar. 

+ Uayrcoy vfutv, not necessarily " aU put together," but " any 
one of you." 
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Church of Corinth (1 Cor. xiv. 18) in his knowledge 
of languages, certainly understood Greek, Hebrew, 
and Aramaean, probably Arabic (Gal. i. 17) and Latin. 
But he would have another great advantage over the 
ordinary members of the Corinthians Church. He 
was a man of education, and would acquire more 
thoroughly than the illiterate such languages as he 
learnt, and be more fluent and eflFective in the exercise 
of his gift. The Church being formed of such a 
mixed population, it was a wise policy to encourage 
addresses iii various languages by those who were 
masters of them, provided it could be done without 
confusion, or rendering their meeting unedifying to 
the rest. 

It is evident, however, that St. Paul did not con- 
sider the power of speaking with tongues as a mere 
philological attainment ; it was a spiritual gift, though 
not of a high order. But here, again, we shall be in 
great danger of error, if we transfer modern ideas to 
the mind of St. Paul, and suppose that spiritual, in 
his sense, was equivalent to miraculous in ours. The 
cultivation of physical and mental philosophy has taught 
theologians to draw a sharp line between the regular 
operation of divine power and those events which appear 
as deviations from it : to the pious Jew both were alike 
eflFects of a perpetual, all-pervading divine energy, and 
it is from the effects themselves and the circumstances 
in which they were produced, not from the language 
of Scripture respecting the cause, that we must judge 
what was really natural, what supernatural. Such 
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expressions as TniAtXa and rs^ara do not suffice to 
mark the distinction between the marvellous and the 
miraculous. If we go through the apostle^s list of gifts, 
we shall see that, with the exception of the ^uydfieig, 
whose precise nature we do not know, the rest imply 
no miraculous endowment.* Their very diversity shows 
them to be manifestations of the natural diversities of 
human intellect, feeling, and attainment. To one is 
given the word of wisdom — the talent of presenting 
truth with the attraction of eloquence ; to another, the 
word of knowledge — a deeper insight into the truths 
of religion ; to another, faith — strong and ardent con- 
viction ; to another, prophecy — the qualifications of a 
religious teacher ; to another, the discernment of 
spirits— intuitive sagacity in judging characters, espe- 
cially of discriminating between true and false religious 
pretensions; to another, fitness for relieving distress 
and sickness (avrixni^ig) ; to another, aptitude for the 
management of the affairs of the community {ku&b^» 
vrKTig), These are just such varieties of gifts as would 
be found in religious communities at the present day, 
and therefore it is neither necessary nor probable that 
the members of the Church of Corinth, having been 
previously destitute of all these qualifications, should 

♦ 1 Cor. vii. 7. Continence is called xapicfuz cue ^coO. — 
1 Pet. iv. 10. The same term is applied to the means of mutual 
edification. The spiritual xapicr/ia which the apostle was de- 
sirous of conferring on the Church of Rome (Rom. i. 11) was 
not a miraculous gift (see Jowett, ad loc), but the comfort 
of his presence, which benefit was to be reciprocal. 
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have been supematurally endowed with them^ as the 
consequence of their Christian faith. 

In what sense^ then^ does the apostle Call them 
spiritual^ and say that to each is given the manifesta- 
tion of the spirit for a beneficial end ? They became 
spiritual^ because they were enlarged^ exalted^ purified, 
by the influence of Christian faith and hope.* Elo- 
quence, knowledge, sagacity, energy of character, 
talents for affairs, if directed to selfish and secular 
objects, would have been in his view only carnal; 
devoted to religion, and employed under its guidance 
and for its advancement, they became spiritual. The 
eloquence of the rhetorician or political orator, the 
knowledge of the philosopher, the practical talents of 
the statesman, however usefully employed, would not 
have been dignified by him with the name of gifts. 
The astronomical science of Thales or Hipparchus, if 
he knew of it, would have to his mind no sacred 
character ; the words of the Psalmist, " The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth 
forth his handywork,'' were to him divinely inspired 
{^eoTrvevaroi),^ The gift of healing, exercised for hire, 
by a Greek or Jewish physician, would have no asso- 

* " The Christian life shaped itself to the form of natural 
pecoliarities, which it ennobled, the natural talent being 
elevated to a charisma" — ^Neander, Ch. Hist. Vol. I. p. 268. 
Eng. Trans. 

f In modem theology inspiration is deemed to constitute 
the value and authority of Scripture ; to the apostle the proof 
of its inspiration was that it was profitable for doctrine, for 
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elation in the Christian mind with religion ; exercised 
by the elders of a Christian Church, who should pray 
over the sick man with the prayer of faith, and anoint 
him with oil in the name of the Lord (James v. 14), 
it would assume the character of a work of the Spirit, 
though not excluding the efficacy of natural means. 
The gift of tongues, employed to interpret between 
men of different nations in ordinary business, would 
be a mere human accomplishment ; as the medium of 
religious instruction to those who must otherwise 
have remained ignorant of the Gospel, it became a 
spiritual gift. Naturally, however, it was a gift of 
the lowest order in the apostle's estimation; it had 
not in itself, as the others had, any moral or religious 
character, and it was very liable to be unseasonably 
and ostentatiously used. The existence of a belief 
among the Christians, that the events of the day of Pen- 
tecost had been accompanied by a sudden endowment 
with the power of speaking various tongues, may have 
led those who possessed it in the Corinthian Church 
to pride themselves upon it, as an evidence of spiritu- 
ality, and a claim to pre-eminence, It was clearly the 
purpose of the apostle to put down this claim, while 
allotting to the gift its due place. It is not necessary 
to suppose that it was always vanity or the love of 
display that prompted the use of a foreign language. 
The more intense the feeling, the more natural it is to 

reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness. — 
2 Tim. iii 16. 

F 3 
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a speaker to resort to his native tongue^ without con- 
sidering whether he is intelligible to bystanders or 
not. 

To the view which has been taken of the nature of 
this gift^ it may be objected that it is rationalistic — a 
name often applied as a contemptuous and vague ex- 
pression of disapprobation of novelty in biblical criti- 
cism^ but more specially of interpretations^ which 
reduce to the rank of natural phenomena events which 
have generally been held to be miraculous. But 
without setting up a law of nature^ an invariable 
sequence of cause and effect^ as a restraint and limita- 
tion of divine power^* and fully admitting that a 
departure from their ordinary connection is a fact 
capable of being proved by testimony, we may safely 
say that events, whether in sacred or profane history, 
must be presumed to be natural, till it is shown that 
they are supernatural. I believe that there are facts 
in the Gospel history which do not admit of explana- 
tion without recourse to miracle ; there are others, such 
as the casting out of daemons, which, when the nature 
of what was called dsemoniacal possession is correctly 
understood, fall into the class of pathological pheno- 
mena. Each case must be judged by its own evidence ; 
if we refuse to submit this evidence to the laws of 
historical criticism, we imdermine the foundation of 

* Quomodo est contra nattiram quod Dei fit volimtate, quum 
voluntas tanti utique conditoris conditro rei ctyusque natora 
sit ? — ^Augustine, De Civ. Dei, Hb. xxi. c. 8. 
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historical Christianity. Looking at the circumstances 
under which the gift of tongues is supposed to have 
been bestowed, I feel that the evidence of its super- 
natural origin is exceedingly defective. And, consider- 
ing the manner of its exercise, I believe that the 
divine origin of the Gospel will be rendered more 
credible, by its history being freed from a useless and 
inappropriate miracle. 



ESSAY III. 



DID ST. PAUL DESIGNATE THE ATHENIANS AS 
BELIGIOUS OB SUPEESTITIOUS ? 



** ^Todfls be 6 Uavkos €P fictra rov *Ap€iov irdyov, tf<f^j "Avbpts 
^A$rjvaioif koto. Trdvra ins d€taibcufiov€aT€povs vfuis 6€»p&,* — 
Acts xvii. 22. 

'* Viri Athenienses, per omnia quasi snperstitiosiores vos 
video." — ^Vulgate. 

" Te men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too 
superstitions." — English Translation. 

This is the commencement of the Apostle's speech^ 
when he was brought to Areopagus, that he might de- 
clare what his new doctrine was. The translation of 
the Vulgate and of our own version has been objected 
to, on the ground that St. Paul, whose purpose must 
have been to conciliate, not to offend, his hearers, would 
not begin his address by designating them as super- 
stitious, and preventing their listening to his exposi- 
tion of Christian doctrine. Accordingly, many trans- 
lators have rendered the word religious. I propose in 
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this essay to ofier some reasons whicli induce me to 
think that the common version is correct. 

The word is admitted to be ambiguous. The New 
Testament itself affords us no decisive indication of its 
meaning in this passage^ for the adjective occurs no- 
where else. The substantive hia-iiaifiovia is found in 
Acts zxv. 19^ where Festus declares to Agrippa^ that 
the Jews had questions against Faul^ wsft rrig l^a^ 
hifTiiaifAoviaq, Now, considering the lofty contempt 
which the Komans entertained for the Jewish religion, 
and the quarrels of their sects (Acts xviii. 17), it can 
hardly be doubted that Festus used it in a depreciatory 
sense, though addressing a Jew: superstitio is the 
word by which Tacitus always designates the Jewish 
religion.* Had Festus desired to use an inoffensive 
word, yet, at the same time, to pay no compliment to 
the foreign worship, he might have called it ^fna-xBia, 
as Paul himself does. Acts XKvi. 5 — xararriv ouc^i^ta- 
ramv alfio-iv rrig tifisTSfag h^no'Kuag s^no'a ^a^icatog. And 
the Christians, regarded as a sect of the Jews, had the 
same name bestowed on their religion by the Bomans.t 
Neither hitri^aifiovia nor hia-iiatfjuiv occurs in the 
Septuagint or the Apocrypha. As far as the evidence 
of Scripture is concerned, the meaning of superstition 
seems to belong to the word. 

It is alleged, however, that, in profane authors, 

* Gens superstitioni obnoxia, religionibus adversa. — ^Hist. 
V. 13, 5. 

t Exitiabilis superstitio. — Tac. Ann. xv. 44. 
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hia-iiai/juiv and iua-iiaifjLovla are taken in a good sense^ 
and are equivalent to religion and religions. In a 
modified sense^ this is true. The most ancient use 
with a favourable meaning is in Xenophon, a man 
whom we should be inclined to class with the super- 
stitious^ as he was a firm believer in dream3> auguries^ 
and the presignification of evetits by the entrails of 
victims. In the Cyropsedia^ iii. 3, 26^ having said 
that when the watchword, "Jupiter our ally and 
leader/' had come back, Cyrus led off the paean, and 
they all devoutly joined in it with a loud voice, he 
adds, — 'Ev Tw Toioira yaf W o) i's t o" i^ai fiov e $ Sttov 
roug av^foSTToug foPoSvrat, Here it has been generally 
rendered, "religious persons less fear men/* Schneider 
the lexicographer, who had interpreted it in this sense, 
acknowledges, in his edition of the Agesilaus, that he 
had been wrong, and that it meant one who was 
anxious and timid in regard to the future, — "qui 
futurum consilii et incepti eventum timet/* According 
to this interpretation, Xenophon meant to say, that the 
soldiers set up a hearty paean, in order that the timid and 
anxious might be encouraged by a good omen. This 
meaning is still more clearly marked in the passage of 
the Agesilaus where, in summing up the character of 
his hero, Xenophon says, — *As] ii hto-t^aifiav Jiv, vofiitav 
roug /Msv Ka>ia( (Svrag oStto) su^aifAOvagy Toug is eix^sag 
rETsXeuxorag iiSVi fiaxagioug, — Ages. c. 11, Evidently he 
means to represent him as one who kept Nemesis ever 
in his thoughts, and dwelt anxiously on the possibility 
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of reverses. The biographer had in his mind the 
saying of Solon, — Hfh av rsXsuTrio-ri finieva xaxesiv xu 
hffiov. — Herod, i. 32. 

This peculiar meaning the word hio-tiaijuiav derived 
from its etymology. The usage of Scripture has made 
us familiar with the word fear as equivalent tq vene- 
ration, and '' the fesftr of God '^ as a synonyme for 
religion. But hiievaiy ^oPeTa-^ai, and kindred words 
in Greek, are not synonymes with a-ePea-^at and 
EuXaPeTo-^at. They denote a diflferent feeling, dread, 
and apprehension of evil, and the sources, intelligent 
or otherwise, whence evil may be anticipated. Aai/Auv, 
the other element of the word, does not properly denote 
an order of beings inferior to the gods, or intermediate 
between gods and men : or, as in the later usage of 
the Jews, the spirits of dead men taking possession of 
the bodies of the living and producing madness ; but 
the Divine nature, considered in the special character 
of disposer of the events of human life. This office, 
however, from the natural disposition to interpose sub- 
ordinate agents between God and man, and to invest 
the spirits of the dead (Divi Manes) with a portion of the 
Divine attributes, was soon delegated to an intermediate 
order of beings. In Homer, it means providence, fate, 
chance, the will of the gods, according to the shifting 
notion of the power by which destinies were decided. 
So Priam (IL »{. 377) proposes that, after burning the 
dead, — 

^A/ifie buxKpivn^ dc^rj d' iripouri ye Piierjv, 
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on whicli Eustathius observes^ — Aaifjuav^ iyouv ruxn ti 
fioi^a. But in Hesiod we find a different use of the 
word. In the "Works and Days'' (1. 120), having 
described the men of the golden age, he goes on to 
Bay,— • 

Avrhp iirtiibfi rovro yevos Korh yaia KaKv^t€p 
To\ fup Baifiopes tla-if Ai6s fuydKov bici povkhs 
^Ea-ffKoif hri,xB6vioiy (fnikeuces Bvrir&v ap6p^<op, 
Oi pa (pykatrarovarip re bucof km a^erkia'efyya, 
*H€pa iaardiupoiy vayrrj <Poit&pt€s en** alap. 

The name ^alfiuv, from i^xlco, to divide, denotes this 
office of distributing good and evil. Hence the use of 
the words iiiatfjiav, ^uo-ialfiav, xaxo^alptav in the sense 
of fortunate and unfortunate, words which by no means 
exclude the agency of the gods in bringing events to 
pass, and are even used with immediate reference to 
that agency, but which indicate that particular function 
o£ superhuman power which is seen in the distribution 
of joy and sorrow to mortals. These words, as might 
be expected, being founded on heathen conceptions, 
never occur in the Scriptures, not even in the Apocry- 
pha, any more than fjtoTfa or riixn in the New Testa- 
ment. We find in writers after Homer ialfiay used 
of the gods collectively, as by Pindar, Olymp. i. 56, — 

*EoTt b^opbpi 0a/Afy 
^'EoiK.hs dfi<fi\ bainSpeap leaKd, 
Meicfty yhp alria. 

But its general use in Pindar is of the deity which 
decides the fortunes of men, Pyth. viii. 107, — 

T^ b^ovK iir dpbpdo'i iceiroi, 
Aainfop Bi irapi<rxEi. 
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where the context strongly contrasts the fruits of 
human skill with these gifts of fortune. The usage 
of the tragic writers varies; often the word Aai/iovsi 
is used for the gods collectively^ as an order of superior 
beings — e, g, iBsch. Prom. 85^ ^Evimiiita^ am iaifAove^ 
UfOfindea KaXouo-iv ; often specifically for fortune or 
providence^ as in Eurip. Orest., 1560, re^og l%£i iou/M>v 
fiporoTcij TE7\.og ova ^exst. The ^aifioviov of Socrates was 
not any peculiar Geniusj watching over and instruct- 
ing him, but the Deity, instructing and warning him 
and other men by omens and suggestions.* 

The passage quoted before from the Encomium of 
Agesilaus, in which he is praised, as a ruler, for bearing 
anxiously in mind the possibility of a reverse of for- 
tune, may explain the meaning of hio-i^alfiuv in a 
passage of Aristotle (Pol. v. 9, 15). In this chapter 
he has been speaking of the virtues which a tyrant 
should assume, if he had them not, in order to make 
his tyranny tolerable to his subjects, and prevent 
their rising in insurrection. He should be temperate 
in his pleasures, especially in drinking ; or if not, he 
should at least avoid letting his excesses be known. 
He should adorn the city, and seem its trustee 
(IwiTfowof), and not its tyrant. 'En is ra TCfof 
Tovg ^soig ^alveo-^ai as] avouidtovra iiafsfovrug' irrov tb 
ya( fofiovvTai to iral^s'iv ti T^a^dvofxov vtco rav TOioirav, 
say isio'iiatfjLOva vofii(o)a'iv slvai tov afx^^'^^i ^^ fgovriisiv 
Tcov Seuv. Here, although the general sense of 

* See SchweigMuser, Opuscula Academica, Argentor. 
1806, p. 168. 
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religious would suit well enough .with the connection^ 
the specific sense of " one who fears a reverse of fortune 
from the abuse of it/' is more directly appropriate, 
Diodorus Siculus^ speaking of the custom of the 
Egyptiani high-priest to extol the virtues of the king, 
in his harangue at the daily sacrifice^ and to lay all the 
blame of his misdeeds upon his ministers and teachers, 
says (i. 71), he did this slg ^sta-t^aifiovlav na) ^epptxii 
fiiov rov Pacrixea TTforfswofAsvog, where, again, the fear 
of the retributive justice of the gods is the spe- 
cific meaning of hia-iiaiiAovia. The religious senti- 
ment he had just before expressed by wfog roug ^eoig 
^ia-effag haic£7(r^at. So, in another passage (i. 79), he 
speaks of Bocchoris allowing debtors to purge them- 
selves of a claim, by swearing that they were not 
indebted, oTrcag Iv yLiyi'Kta ri^ifAsvoi rohg ofxovf 
^sKriiaifMvao-iy where the idea of fear of retributive 
justice is evidently meant to be conveyed. Elsewhere 
Diodorus uses the word in the sense of our word 
" superstition,'^ e. g. xv. 53, speaking of the soldiers of 
Epaminondas, filled with dread before the battle of 
Leuctra, in consequence of evil omens, hiaiiaiiAovovvrsg 
km Toig yeyov6(ri crn/Aeioig. And in i. 83, he uses 
hi(niaifjLovla of the fanatical superstition which led the 
Egyptians to put to death a Roman who had unwit- 
tingly killed a cat. Polybius (vi. 5, 6,) clearly marks 
what meanng, in general usage, was attached to the 
word, when he says Kai fioi ^ojceT to ^a^a roTg aXKoi^ 
av^gtoTTOig ovei^iiofxsvov^ touto o-uvExeiv Tct Fa/jiaicov 
vgay/jLara, >iya Tnv itiaiiaifAOviav. Just so an Eng- 
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lishman might speak of the superstition of the 
Russian^ as tending to make him a good soldier. It 
is certainly in this sense^ and with a strong contrast 
to religion, that Strabo (lib. vii., p. 297, ed. Casaub.^ 
marg.), speaking of the Getae, says, aTravreg rrjg 
d^si a I iaifAoviag afx^jyoij* oiovrai rag yvvaTxag' 
airai de xa) roug iv^^ag TC^oxahovvTat Wfog rag iici" 
'JThiov ^epaTEiag rav ^eav^ xai sofrag xa) 7roTVia(r/Aoig. 

Passages have been alleged from Josephns in sup* 
port of the sense of religious^ but they are httle to the 
purpose. No such inference can be drawn from his 
saying that Pilate was astonished at the hta-i^aifiovia of 
the Jews (Bell. Jud. ii. 9, 3), in resisting the intro- 
duction of the Eoman standards into Jerusalem; 
or that Claudius warned the Jews by edict fiv rag 
rm aT^av i^vav itia-iiaifxoviag iiov^svlieiv. Supposing 
that we have in these words an exact translation of the 
imperial edict, the probability is that superstitiones 
was the very word which Claudius used, intimating 
to them, somewhat contemptuously, that their own 

* ** Authors of superstition." Aristotle (Met. i. 3), calls 
Thales dpxr]y6v rrjs (t>i\o<ro(f)ias. Our translators have ren- 
dered Heb. xii. 2, rov ttjs ttiotcws *apxvy^^ ***' TfXfww^F 
^hja-ovp — " Jesus the author and finisher of faith." The same 
word (Heb. ii. 10), they have rendered "captain of our 
salvation," and (Acts iii. 15), "prince of life," apparently 
shrinking from calling our Saviour the author of life and 
salvation. The Vulgate, more consistently, has authorem in 
all these passages. Pausanias is called 'EXKrjvap apxrty^^* 
(Dem. KoToi Ncaipas), captain of the Greeks, but in this 
sense it could not be joined with such substantives as Triorif 
and ^0)^. 
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religion belonged to the same class. It ia deserving of 
remark that, in a preTione edict in the same chapter, 
designed to enforce respect for the Jewish religion, 
which some of the Alexandrian people were disposed 
to insult, it is called rw varftov ^gnirttlav, which ia 
the appropriate word for rehgion or aillas. Another 
passage from Josephns (Bell. Jud. i. 5), which has been 
alleged as an instance of a eulogistic use of hi<riiiit~ 
fuvia, rather proves the contrary. Alexandra had 
obtained the government after the death of her bos- 
band J)o( i^iiat tliiri$tiaf. He goes on to relate how 
the Pharisees shot up into power under her protection, 
having the reputation of greater piety than others, 
and of more accurate interpretation of the Tjaw. For 
thii rrason she attached herself greatly to them, 
vifit/un rifl tS Stiav, but they, gradually taking ad- 
vantage of the simplicity of the woman (t^ ; tzF^f ua-ou)* 
u>d having made themselves complete masters of 
jrerything, began to banish and recall whom they 
ilESsed, to set free and to imprison : hiiioimi i' inro 
iiitrtiixiftovias 'A^f|av3lfa;, Anffovf oif cSsAoifv auToi. 
[Hearly, JooepKus means to mark by this phrase that 
irkat begin in religion had degenerated into supersti- 
ioa. He is reputed to have been himself a Phariaee, 
)tit he was not so bigoted as to bestow an epithet of 
I sQch weak subserviency to the inflaence of 



with the feimnina ■ 

iTomEui, like mnlieroula in La&t. Comp. 
DemoaUi. Fals. Leg. oA^ftoMuff^r Hir^t 
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selfish hypocrites. Even a Jesuit might lament the 
dragonnades of Louis XIV., and the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, though brought about by Jesuit 
counsels. There is more apparent force in the passage 
quoted by Krebsius (Obs. in N. T. e Josepho, p. 232), 
from Antiq. x. 3, 2, where Manasseh is said to have 
repented of his former transgressions against God, km 
TTaart x^^^^^^ ^^f< ^^tov iBi<riiaifAovia, But this is 
really an exception confirming the rule. No doubt 
Josephus intended by this word to mark the timid 
anxiety of one who, being conscious of past transgres- 
sions, endeavoured, as he says, to efface from his own 
mind, if possible, the recollection of them. 

The question, however, is not whether in a peculiar 
connection, or according to its etymology, httriiafiovia 
is capable of a favourable sense; but what was its 
ordinary use among the Greeks, and especiaUy at 
Athens; for on that would depend the impression 
made on the minds of FauPs hearers, when he 
addressed them as being xara Trdvra ^sio-iiaifjLoveo'Tifoi. 
Now there can be no doubt that it denoted to them 
exactly what we call superstition. And the apostle 
must have been aware of this. He was acquainted 
with the works of Menander. His remark to the 
Corinthians (xv. 35), " Evil communications corrupt 
good manners,^' is a senarius from Menander, ^^eifou<nv 
ndfi x{^^^ bfAt)Jai KoxaL Now, one of the most cele- 
brated comedies of Menander was entitled o AsKn- 
3a//M»y. Had no fragment of the play remained, we 
might have inferred what was the character of the hero. 
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from the circumstance, mentioned by Porphyry, in an 
extract preserved by Eusebius (Praep. Evang. x. 3), that 
it was borrowed from a play of Antiphanes,* a writer of 
the Middle Comedy (Menander belonging to the New), 
entitled o Olavia-rrig, " The Observer of the Flight of 
Birds/^ We have, however, a few lines of it preserved 
by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom, vii. p. 842, ed. 
Potter), who quotes it to show what was the character 
of Aeiort^aifMvta. It consists, he says, in thinking that 
everything which happens is an omen, and the cause of 
evil ; as, if a mouse has perforated an altar of clay, or 
having nothing else, has gnawed an earthen jar, or a 
cock has crowed in the evening. The chief character 
in Menander^s play was a personage whom, from his 
being not only superstitious but miserly, he has named 
^ei^iag. The following passage gives a specimen of 
his superstition. A dreadful omen has occurred to 
him ; in lacing his right shoe the strap had broken, 
and he prays the gods to avert the evil. " No wonder,'^ 
says his companion, '^ silly man, it was rotten, and 
you were too stingy to buy a new one.^' 

*Aya66u Ti /xoi yivovro TToXvri/xot ^€0i. 
'Ynobovfievos top ifxavra yap rrjs deltas 
^Efipddos cLTreppr}^. £tK($ra>f, cd (f)\r]va(f>€, 
2a7rp6s yap fjv, trif be fiiKpo\6yos &p ov BtXtov 
Kmvas irpiaa'dai,^ 

* The whole passage is cnrioas, as showing how ancient is 
the practice of literary plagiarism. 

f See the passage restored in Meineke, Fragmenta Gomi- 
conim Grfficorom, iv. p. 100. 
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Could an Athenian audience then suppose that a com- 
pliment was implied in the epithet hi<ri^aifAove(rrs§ot ? 

Still stronger evidence of the meaning of the word 
is afforded by a picture of the hia-iiaifim, given in 
the Ethical Characters of Theophrastus. It has been 
doubted whether this section^ which is not found in all 
the MSS., really* proceeded from the successor of 
Aristotle^ who lived somewhat earlier than Menander, 
and is said to have been his teacher. But whether a 
work of Theophrastus or not, there can be no question 
that it comes from an Athenian author, and describes 
an Athenian character. And thus he paints him. 
'^ The hia-iiaifxav is one who, having washed his hands 
and sprinkled himself all over as he quits the temple, 
takes a laurel leaf in his mouth, and walks about all 
day. If he sees a weasel run across the road, he will 
not proceed on his journey till some one have passed 
that way, or till he has thrown three stones across 
the road. If he sees a serpent in the house, he 
founds a shrine there ; as he passes by the shining 
stones at the three cross-roads, he pours oil out of his 
cruise, falls on his* knees, and goes his way. If a 
mouse gnaws his flour-bag, he goes to the expounder 
of omens, to ask him what it means ; he often lustrates 
his house, and neither treads on a grave, nor touches a 
dead body. And when he sees a dream, he goes to 
the dream-interpreters, to the soothsayers, to the 
augurs, to ask to what god or goddess he must sacri- 
fice. When he is going to be initiated, he goes every 
month with his wife to the Orpheotelesta" (the 
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initiators into the Orphic mysteries), '' or, if his wife 
has not leisure, with the nurse and the children ; and 
when he departs, he washes himself on the head, and, 
calling the priestesses, causes them to purify him by 
carrying a squill round about him. And when he sees 
a madman or an epileptic, he gives a shudder, and 
spits into his own bosom/' AsKriiaifiovia Theophrastus 
defines to be izi>da tt^o^ to iaifAoviov^ " excess of fear as 
regards the deity/' 

This passage will guide us to an exact appreciation 
of the Apostle's meaning. Of course, a Jew thought 
all the heathen religions superstitions, as the heathens 
thought and called Judaism ; but this was not what 
St. Paul meant. He must have intended to call the 
Athenians hta-i^alfAovag, as an epithet which dis- 
criminated one heathen from another. The Romans 
deemed the Egyptians superstitious; the Greeks deemed 
the Eomans so.'i' This name was not appUed to the 
performance of the religious rites in each State, as 
established voV'^ TroXeag, It was by carrying them to 
unusual strictness, frequency, and minuteness, per* 
forming them with timid scrupulosity, and above all, 
departing from the usages sanctioned by law, to follow 
secret, mystical, and foreign rites, which work power- 
fully on susceptible minds, that the character of 
hia-iiaifjLovia was incurred. This diflFerence is strongly 
marked in a passage from Plutarch's life of Numa (ad 
fin.) j where, speaking of TuUus Hostilius, he says that, 
when young, he ridiculed the piety (t^v veft to dsTov 
* See the passage from Polybius, quoted p. 114. 
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eixafisiav) of his predecessor^ but that becoming 
an altered man by a severe and obstinate disease^ e<V 
e I o'l^ai fioviav hi^axiv, oi^iv ri TJf Kara NfifAav 
ei (T e0eia Tt^oaiiJcovaav, This was precisely the case 
with the Athenians. Light-minded enough in ordinary 
life, they were JciXoi srf oj to iaufMviov when their re- 
ligious apprehensions were excited. They had altars to 
nameless gods. When the city was suffering from a 
pestilence, inflicted by Minerva, as a punishment for the 
violation of her temples (Herod, v. 71), the Pythia com- 
manded them to lustrate the city ; they accordingly sent 
a vessel to Crete, to fetch thence the celebrated sooth- 
sayer, Epimenides. He came, and having brought a 
number of black and white sheep (appropriated re- 
spectively to the celestial and infernal gods) to the 
Areopagus, he turned them loose, commanding that 
they should be sacrificed wherever they lay down, and 
an altar erected there. The consequence was that, in 
the demes of Attica, many altars were to be seen with 
no name of a deity upon them. The altar, however, 
to which the Apostle probably referred, was in the 
Fhalerusj one of the ports of Athens, where he may 
have landed when he came by sea (Acts xvii. 14), from 
Thessalonica to Athens, and where Fausanias (I. 1, 4) 
tells us, there were altars deoiy Svofiatofjiivuv ayvtoarav, 
" of the gods called Unknown/' The cause of such 
an inscription has been plausibly supposed to be, that 
in course of time the dedications of many altars had 
become illegible, while others, as in the case of the 

G 
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altars raised in the pestilence^ never had any : and to 
avoid any offence to the celestial powers^ altars were 
dedicated collectively to the unknown. I am not 
aware that mention is made of an altar to an onknowfi 
god^ in a classical author. Wetstein quotes from the 
Philopatris of Lucian (§ 9) a ludicrous oath^ Nii tdv 
"Ayvfljo-Tov h 'ASiivflMf. But the Philopatris has nd 
claim to a place among the works of Lucian ; it has 
long heen rejected by critics^ and was the work of a 
-Byzantine Christian^ probably of the tenth century.* 
The inscription in the Phalerus^ however, would servie 
the Apostle^s purpose sufficiently, though it wfts poly- 
theistic in its dedication. By this timid aimety td 
propitiate deities of whom they knew nothing, the 
Athenians justified the epithet of hiirt^aifd,oveg, in 
the sense in which their own writers had used it. 

In this sense, Jewish, Heathen, and Christian 
writers agree to use it. Philo, in his treatise Tle^) roS 
ro xeFf ov h.t.k (Vol. H. p. 163, ed. Pfeiffer), is arguing 
that a man who works without knowledge, is like 
Joseph wandering in the field, and that knowledge is 
necessary, to prevent good from passing into evil. 
Prudence must not become cunning, nor temperance 
.parsimony and meanness, nor courage, audacity, nor 
piety be exercised in a superstitious way, ouii hKnicti/iovcig 
stfffiPeMv. uSllian has a chapter (v. 17), IlEfi 'Aduva/uv 

♦ See Niebuhr's Dissertation in his " KLeine &storisehe 
Schriften/' Saml. 2, p. 73. Hase, Leo Diaconos, ap. Corp. 
.Hist Byzantia., p. 11. 
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hitriiatfAoviau " Such/' he says, " was their supersti- 
tion^ that if anyone cut off a sucker from an ile^: in 
the grove of a bera's tempH they punished him with 
death ; and Atarbis having killed^ by a blow, a sparrow 
sacred to .^Isculapius^' (probably one that had built in 
his temple: comp. Psalm Ixxxiv. 3)^ ^^the Athenians 
put him to death/' It was urged that he had done it 
involuntarily^ or that he was insane^ but neither plea 
availed to save. Who Atarbis was, or when the event 
took place, is unknown ; all that concerns our argument 
is the sense in which hitriiaifiovia would be understood 
at Athens, ^lian, who lived in the early part of the 
second century, in the reign of Hadrian, was bom in 
Italy, but he had the reputation of possessing the 
Attic idiom, as perfectly as if he had been a native of 
Athens.* Plutarch, whose youth must have coincided 
with the old age of St. Paul, repeatedly uses the word 
hi(riiaifjLoviaj and always, as far as I have observed, 
in the sense of superstition. He wrote a treatise 
expressly on this subject, and he defines it to be an 
opinion respecting the gods, which produces a fear 
that debases i^d crushes a man, who believes, indeed, 
that they exist, but are the cause of sorrow and harm. 
Of all terrors, he goes on to say, superstition is that 
which most unfits a man for action, and throws hin^ 
into the greatest perplexity, ^avesi forget their 
masters' threats, while they are asleep ; sleep lightens 
th e prisoner's fetters ; sleep mitigatesthe m ost 

* AXkieofhs ft^iuuos fkhf fv ^rriVtff fie ©cnrcp ol cV tJ ficcroyci^ 
'A^i^atoi.PMlostiV De yitis Saphi9tarum, ii 31. 
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grievous of bodily pains: Euripides makes Orestes 
say : — 

*Q <f>ikov virvov BfKyrjjTpov, hrixavpop voa-ov, 

*Qs ^dv fioi npoaijkdes iv dfovri yt. — Orestes, 205. 

Superstition does not allow a man to say this. 
Sleep brings him no truce^ but harasses him with 
firightfal dreams^ imposing upon him terrible and pre- 
posterous commands. And when he awakes^ instead 
of rejoicing to find that they are dreams^ he resorts 
to impostors^ who tell him to call in the lustrating 
old woman^ to go and dip himself in the sea^ to remain 
a whole day sitting on the ground.* Elsewhere, in the 
same treatise, he says, <^e6yovTei tyiv hia-t^aifAovlav kfi- 
rnvrova-iv iig a^soTfira. Maximus Tyrius, xx. 6, clearly 
enough distinguishes the words which characterize 
religion fix)m superstition; *0 /isv iua-sfing, ^i>.og ^tS, 
ie hiaiiaiiJLOiv «oAa| ^zod. Marcus Antoninus, 
i. 16, says that he had learnt from his father 
to be fM] 9r£f< Tovg ^zohg itia-iiaifMiv, aK^a vnfcov 
hv vatri. Clemens Alexandrinus t thus defines the 
word : AeKri^aifAOif, o h^iug ra ^aifAOVia, b vavra Sfta* 
(q)v, kou iiy^ov Mat x/Sov xa) TvcS/tca.J The lexi- 

♦ Plut Op. ed. Wyttenbach, i. part 2, p. 663. 

t Strom, lib. viii. p. 831, ed. Potter. 

I Theophylact, Comm. Act xvii. 22, copies these words of 
Clemens, adding ©cnrcp tyK&iud^tw avrovs doKti, Acicridcu- 
fjLovearepovs de, avrX tov €v\ap€OT€povs, The attribution of 
divinity to all inanimate objects seems like a ground of 
praise ; but to a Christian apostle it was not so, and instead of 
calling them pious, he calls them superstitious. Dean Trench 
(New Testament Synonymes, p. 204), quotes Chiysostom 
as making dcicridai/ioyfOTcpovsBse^Xo/SfOTcpov^. 
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cographers^ as in duty bounds notice both senses. 
Hesych. Atiai^alfAMV, o ra e/3«XA aiffav' b sifasPig * ual 
hixof TTtft ^eoug^ where Alberti quotes a MS. in the 
Royal Library of Faris^ Asio-iSaZ/uMv, b e^a-epig. HaSxog' 
Aey^rai ii km b h^mg roug iaifjLovag. On the other hand^ 
Mosehopulos defines it as axoyog ^o^og Trefi ruv Beuv. 
Julius Pollux^ " b ii uvs^rifAm rot/g ^soug, ^BKn^aificov xai 
hio-i^eog. ' O ^sotig vofM(a)v otvii^ HaXoiT^ av eu<re0ig^ 
^iTiO^eog, oa-iog, ^Boae^Yig, ^eoflXr^g/' 

Examples^ however, of an archaic sense, are. far 
from proving that hicn^at/ivv at Athens, in St. FauVs 
time, was, as Bengel alleges (Gnom. ad loc.), '^ Yer- 
bum per se fjiiaov ideoque, quod ambiguitatem habet, 
clemens et exordio huic aptissimum,^' or, as Dean 
Trench says, *'A word which almost imperceptibly 
shades off from praise to blame.'' On the contrary, I 
think it has been shown, that it could fall on Athenian 
ears only as a word of blame, the equivalent of our super* 
stitious: actual usage, not etymology or rare examples, 
decides how a word will be understood by a public 
audience. A preacher, who wished to excite the com- 
passionate hberality of a congregation, would hardly 
call upon them for their pitiful contributions ; though 
he might find old English authority for the use of 
the word as equivalent to compassionate. If St. Faul, 
really wishing to smooth his way to the hearts of 
the Athenians, began his address by calling them 
hi(TiiatfAovi(rT£^ovg, meaning to be understood as com- 
pUmenting them on their reverence for religion, 
he showed himself, I think, an unskilful orator* 

G 2 
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There were words in their language by which this 
compliment might have been conveyed^ without am- 
biguity on the one hand^ or flattery on the other* 
The epithet^ in its unfavourable sense^ was well de^ 
served. With a great deal of scepticism there was 
combined^ among the Athenians^ a great deal of super- 
stition. It is a quality which allies itself readily with 
the frivolity and childish curiosity^ for which they had 
been reproached in the days of their independence, 
and which had so much increased in later times^ that 
the earnest^ practical, energetic author of the Book of 
Acts (xvii. 21) could not conceal his astonishment at 
finding himself in a city^ all the inhabitants of which, 
natives and foreigners alike^ seemed to have no other 
occupation than to inquire the news of each other. 

The character and circumstances of the Apostle 
appear to me to forbid the supposition that, even to 
gain a favourable audience, he would call a people 
sunk in superstition and idolatry, religious. That 
wide and philosophical charity, which sees and sympa- 
thizes with the religious sentiment in the most cor- 
rupt forms of worship, was not in the temper of Jews 
or Christians. What St. Paul thought of the religious 
and moral state of the heathen world we know from 
himself. "They had changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things. And as they did not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind, to do those things which are not seemly/' 
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(Bom. ch. i.) " They walked in the vanity of their 
xnind^ having the understanding darkened^ being 
alienated from God through their ignorance^ because 
of the blindness of their hearts^ and being past 
feelings had given themselves up to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness '^ (Ephes. ch. iv.). His spirit 
had been stirred within him^ beyond what he himself 
approved (^a^alyvfTo— comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 5, i aydirri ou 
va^o^ivBTat), when he saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry. And no wonder ; for in Athens^ where it was 
easier to find a god than a man^ he could not take a 
step without seeing^ how the glory of the incorruptible 
had been changed^ and worship degraded to the meanest 
flattery. The Athenians had even dedicated temples 
to the mistresses and flatterers of Demetrius^ calling 
him^ in the songs with which they welcomed him on 
his return from Leucas and Corcyra, ^^the only true 
god^ while the other gods were asleep^ or gone on a 
journey, or did not exist.'^ * 

Let us suppose a parallel case. Imagine Luther, or 
Calvin, or Knox visiting Rome. He sees the people 
kneeUng at a procession of the host ; hears saints in- 
voked, and masses sung for the dead, and, to crown 
all, passes a shrine dedicated to the Mother of God; 
and having gathered an audience on the Quirinal, 
he thus addresses them : — *^ Ye men of Rome, I per- 
ceive that in all things ye are very religious." Saint 
Paul was in no danger of his life from the Athenians, 
but I believe he would rather have incurred the fate 

* Athen. vi 62. 
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of Stephen^ than have called them religioas^ i^ter 
what he had seen of their worship^ and knew of their 
morals. It was not the practice of the advocates and 
apologists of Christianity to ^' speak smooth things ^* ; 
they used the plainest and boldest language of reproach 
to the heathens^ respecting the absurdities and 
atrocities of polytheism. Why should the Apostle be 
less plain-^spoken than Justin or TertuUian? There 
was no reason to fear that his audience would leave 
him^ or drown his voice in clamour^ on account of a 
hard word applied to themselves. They were accus-* 
tomed to very plain speaking from their own country, 
men; and modem refinement is astonished at the 
coarseness of the language^ in which their great 
orators addressed one another^ and^ what is more to 
the present purpose^ the severity and roughness with 
which they spoke disagreeable truths to popular assem- 
blies. 

In defending the character of the Apostle as a skilful 
advocate^ sufficient attention appears not to have been 
paid to what was demanded of him^ as an honest misi^ 
sionary of the truth. Yet there is oratorical skill and 
tact in his address. He takes advantage of an inscription 
to unknown Gods^ to introduce to them the Maker of 
the universe. Whether he knew that the inscription was 
really a proof of the superstitious fears of those who 
erected it or not^ we cannot tell ; but under so com# 
prehensive a name he might fairly enough include [the 
God of the Jews and Christians^ an unknown God to 
the Athenians. 
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There is also a softening in the fonn of the expres- 
sion in the original which is lost, indeed changed into 
its opposite, in our translation. The comparative 
form, ug ht<n^atfMVBmgoug, instead of strengthening 
moderates the force of hKriiaiiAovag, It might fairly 
be rendered ^^ rather superstitious/' So, in Herodotus, 
ii. 21, dau/Aaa-iaTs^n ; vii. 13, av^^a Tr^sa-ffuTs^ov ; iii. 
146, Ma<av3jp/fi) rS Tv^ivvta Jw ahx^eog bvofAafyoTS^og, 
" petulantior et propemodum vecors,'* Wesseling ; the 
Latin comparative having the same effect in diminish- 
ing the force of an unfavourable epithet. Hor. Sat. 

ix. 70 :— 

Nnlla mihi, inquam, 
Keligio est At ml : sum panlo infirmior, unus 
Multonun. 

Truth forbids us to confound the things that differ, 
and to call that religion which we beheve to be super- 
stition : but it does not require that what may excite 
prejudice should be presented in the most obnoxious 
form. Castalio seems to me to have very happily ren- 
dered the Apostle's words, by the help of this idiom, 
''Viri Athenienses, video vos omnino paulo super- 
stitiosiores." But the use of the comparative would 
have had no propriety, had the adjective itself been 
one of praise. 
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Additional Note to jp« 65. 

M. Renan, In his recent work, **Vie de Jesus," repeatedly 
speaks of the X&yia of Matthew, as if it were a oollection 
wholly of discourses. " * Papias meAtioiiQe d^ox 4^rits ^or lea 
actes and les paroles du Christ : V un ecrit de. Marc, inter- 
l^ete de Tapotre Pierre, ecrit court, incomplet, non range pax 
ardre ehrcmologiqtie, oomprenant des recits et des^ discours, 
compose d'apres les rensetgnemens et les souvemrs de^apotrQ 
Pierre ; ^"^ un reeeuil de sentences (^oyia) ecrit en Hehreu 
par Matthieu, et que chacun a tradnit comme il a pu.' H est 
certain que ces deux descriptions repondent assea Men a la 
physiononue generale des deux livres appeles nudntenajit 
' Evangile selon Matthieu,* * Evangile selon Marc' Que ces 
deux ouvrages, tels que nous les lisons, soient ahsolument 
semhlahles a ceux que lisait Papias, eela n'est pas soutenable ; 
d'ahord, parceque I'ecrit de Matthieu pour Papias, se compo- 
sait uniquement de discours en Hebreu, dont il circulait des 
traductions assez diverses," — Introd. p. xviii. See also 
pp. xxix. XXX. xliiL The passage in Eusehius, H. E. iii. 39, 
on which M. Renan builds this hypothesis is the following : — 
Htpi fi€¥ Tov fHardcuov tovt elpfjrcu, MarBaios ^fipatdi 
diqXcKT^ ra Xoyia avpiypd^^ro' rjpfirjyfv<r€ d* avra o>s ^dvvdro 
€KaaT09» I have given my reasons in the note to which this ia 
supplementary, for considering Aoyta as equivalent to gospels. 
There is no authority, either in Scripture or in the eccle- 
siastioal Writer^ (see Suioer in verb.), for rendering \6yia dis- 
courses. Papias, in the context, uses \6yoi in speaJdng of our 
Lord's discourses. M. Kenan, foo, goes much beyond Papiaa 
when he says that of these logia "translations were circulated' 
diflfering much from one another." Papias merely says that 
each man interpreted them as he could, which by no means 
implies that written translations were made and circulated. 
The fact seems to be, that when Papias wrote, the gospels had 
not obtained the distinctive name of Evangelia. They had 
hardly done so even in Justin Martyr's time, who generally 
speaks of ^AirofivrffiovevfjiaTa t&p diroaroXav, ApoL i. 33. 
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M. Renan adds, ** Papias ne dit pas tin mot d'une 

' Vie de Jesus ' ecrite par Jean. Si une telle mention se fut 
trouT^e dans son ouvrage, Eusebe en eut sans doute fiEdt la 
remarqne." Neither does he quote anything from Papias 
respecting the gospel of St. Luke, which yet was certainly 
extant in his time, so that M. Kenan's inference, that the 
fourth Gospel was not then written, falls to the groimd. 

At p. 183 M. Kenan remarks, *' La collection des Logia, on 
discours de Jesus, se forma dans le miheu Ehionite de la 
Batanee;'* and he appears to think that, as the Ebionites 
were poor, the exaggerated estimation of poverty in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and generally in our Lord's discourses, 
may have been produced by this influence. He refers in 
proof to Epiphanius, Adv. Hser. i., 19. 29, 30, especially 29. 9. 
But though these passages attest the existence of an Ebionite 
community in Batansea, they make no mention of any collec- 
tion of loffia, or of the Gospel of Matthew as originating 
there. 
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